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“ory TO MAKE ME BETTER,’ HE SAID, LETTING HUIS FINGERS CLOSE OVER HERS. 
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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—‘‘HE BEGAN TO BE IN WANT.” 


RTHUR called upon 
IQ Charles Deane early 
S WE next day; but though 
Sa he did not find that 

MENN\\:\ young gentleman at 
\ home, Charles did not 
‘\\ make his appearance 
\\ at Mrs. Roy’s house 

\\\ until Mr. and Mrs. 
KY Rivers had departed 
MAN for the north. He 

H\ came the very next 
mh day after they had 
4 left, and then the 
Mm\ juniors all spent a 
Hi very pleasant and 
/ merry evening to- 
H gether. And though 
) Charles Deane might 
whisper to Amy that 
Juliet Rivers had not 

much yoice, and oc- 
casionally played with a glorious disregard to time, 
there was somebody else who would willingly have 
listened to her pretty little silly songs till mid- 
night, and who did not care much what the 
music was, while she was the musician. When Amy 
saw Arthur watching Juliet, she thought he was not 
so much changed from the days of his boyhood as he 
seemed at first, and was, after all, a handsome and 
attractive young man. But yet, next minute, as he 
turned away from the golden-haired lassie, and ad- 
dressed the company in general, she could see scarcely 
a trace of the lad of nine years before, and could not 
help feeling that if he were a mere stranger, she 
would not trust his face—no, nor his voice either. 
And yet both face and voice were always frank and 
kindly, only the candour and the kindness seemed 
alike without root in solid principle. ‘If I were his 
dog,” she thought, ‘‘I should not fear the whip in his 
hands; but I should be afraid lest he might leave me 
behind him, or shut me up in an empty house till I 
starved. He might be very sorry afterwards, and 
say he could not help it—he quite forgot me; but 
then that wouldn’t bring me back to life.” And yet, 
as he again turned and smiled upon Juliet, or reached 
her music, or picked up her handkerchief, Amy re- 
proached herself for such uncharitable thoughts, and 
compared him very favourably with the few young 
nen of her acquaintance, and felt very kindly towards 
Juliet for his sake. For women are generally very 
kind to the sweethearts of men whom they like—pro- 
vided the liking has no dangerous assimilation to 
love. 

By Mrs. Roy’s invitation, Charles Deane stayed to 
supper. Afterwards Arthur proposed to walk home 
withhim. He said he wanted a stroll: he also wanted 
to enjoy a cigar—a tabooed luxury in the feminine 
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establishment in Charlotte Square. It was Mrs. Roy 
who forbade the “ filthy habit,” with a resolution 
worthy of the halcyon-days of her Roman nose. Both 
Amy and Jean Hackstoun would have yielded. The 
one, perhaps, because she belonged to a generation 
which is reared to reply that they ‘‘ don’t mind the 
smell of smoking,” whatever may be their private 
reflection upon the man who puts the question; while 
the other expressed her opinion “ that if you dinna 
want a man to smoke, ye maun ha’ a man that doesna 
smoke: for if ye forbid a man to do his wull amang 
his ain people, ye’re jist drivin’ him to do it wi’ Hornie 
himsel’,” 

The two young men did not speak, except a 
‘‘thanks” for the use of a yesuvian, until they were 
in Princes Street. Both knew too well what their 
conversation would be, to feel particularly anxious 
to begin. Charles spoke first. 

‘* Well, my boy, what news ?” said he. 

‘*None at all,” Arthur answered gloomily. 

‘*You must take it easily. It’s no use fretting,” 
rejoined the other. 

**O no, it’s no use fretting,” Arthur echoed mock- 
ingly. ‘‘Ifone had to jump off yonder Castle Rock 
in the morning, I suppose one might as well eat one’s 
supper overnight.” 

‘*But you have not to jump off the Castle Rock, or 
anything of the sort,” said Charles; ‘it’s only be- 
cause you choose to make a fuss that you seem in any 
trouble at all. Why, nine out of ten of these fellows 
passing us are just in your circumstances, only they 
don’t think anything of it. I never saw such a fuss 
about a little money-bother !” 

‘* A little money-bother! A heavy bill falling due 
in three months and nothing to meet it, and Black 


the tailor, and the wine merchant, beside. I’m a 
thorough scoundrel !” groaned Arthur. 
‘* You're a thorough fool!” said Charles. ‘I may 


say so, because you know how I mean it, and you 
know I’d help you out of your trouble if I could; 
don’t you, Maynard?” 

‘Yes, I’m sure you would,” answered Arthur; 
too thoughtless to ask himself who had helped him 
into it. 

**I don’t know what makes you so dull,” Charles 
pursued. ‘I shouldn’t haye thought you were a 
fellow to get dumpish at the sight of danger.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t go near that girl; that’s what it is,” 
said Arthur, in a strange, catching voice; ‘‘and yet 
if I didn’t, now she likes me, she would break her 
heart.” 

‘* Oh, never fear,” returned the other; “ girls’ hearts 
don’t break so easily—luckily for them. But why 
shouldn’t you go near her, Arthur? I shall think 
you’re cracked, presently, old boy.” 

‘*You know well enough,” said Arthur, griping 
his arm. ‘‘Don’t goad me; I’m miserable enough 
already.” 

There was a silence, except for their measured foot- 
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falls in the quiet street. Charles did know well 
enough. There had been an old, commonplace, vulgar, 
back-ground scene in his friend’s career which must 
make a life-long discord with such simple enjoyments 
as the evening just spent with those two innocent 
girls. Charles had been his confidant all through, 
and had always told him he did not take things with 
sufficient coolness, that he made bad worse by frantic 
and remorseful efforts to make it better. ‘* What 
other man,” Charles asked, ‘‘turned his head away 
when he saw the ‘ Dead body found’ notices at police- 
stations, and yet went back to read them? What 
other man always bought a newspaper the instant he 
saw the announcement, ‘Suicide of a girl?’ Why, 
one’s common sense might know that not one in a 
hundred of those ‘wretched girls’ commit suicide. 
‘Deceived!’ They’re not deceived, they never expect 
one to marry them; they’re fools enough, to be sure, 
but not such fools as that. They’re just tired of hard 
work, and glad of any change. And as for souls, they 
scarcely seem to haye any souls; but if they have, 
then most likely everything will be taken into due 
consideration.” And Charles had over and over again 
vdministered this dose of poisonous wisdom; but if it 
acted as a soporific upon Arthur’s conscience for a 
time, that poor conscience yet had sufficient vitality 
to throw off the benumbing influence. And still 
Charles could find nothing better to say than the old 
cuckoo-cry. 

‘“*You make altogether too much of these sort of 
things. You shouldn’t allow your mind to dwell on 
them for an instant.” 

‘< It is easy to say so,” said Arthur, with a sudden 
calmness that was sadder than his agitation. ‘I 
forget it sometimes; at least, it doesn’t seem to matter 
much when I’m about among fellows, or even when 
I’m at business, but when I’m with her it is down- 
right awful! For, after all, the other was a woman 
too!” 

«‘A common lodging-house servant out of place,” 
interposed Charles. 

‘* She was a nice, pretty-looking girl, or I shouldn’t 
have noticed her at all,” groaned Arthur; ‘‘ and at first 
there was a young fellow, a mason’s labourer, honestly 
looking after her. He quarrelled with her over me. 
She told me all about it.” 

‘She just thought she would do what she fancied 
best for herself,” said Charles. 

‘‘She might have been a happy wife now, if she’d 
never seen me,” rejoined Arthur. 

‘‘T daresay the man would have turned idle and 
dissipated, and would have beaten her,” said Charles. 
‘‘ Nine out of ten do.” 

‘<'Theré are as many happy families among working 
people as among others,” said Arthur. 

‘* Well,” returned Charles, ‘‘ you’ve not got to look 
at the bright side of what can’t be, and at the dark 
side of what is. You must make the best of what is 
done, and can’t be undone. I warned you about it all 
the time; now didn’t I, Arthur?” 

«Yes, I own you did,” said the other; ‘‘ but, some- 
how, I seemed out of myself. I just thought of the 
present moment, and couldn’t and wouldn’t look 
beforehand. It was the excitement that suited me. 
You don’t know how I curse that old Benbow bequest, 





that just sold me body and soul to a profession that 
I’m not fit for. I should have been a sailor or a 
farmer—especially out in the colonies, in the Bush 
somewhere. And yet, Deane,” and he stamped his 
foot on the pavement, like a man who feels some clog 
at his heel, ‘“‘I’m just doing the same thing over 
again! I’m going about Juliet, and letting her get 
fond of me; and yet, though it’s all so different, I 
dare no more to look to the end than I did before! 
First, because of that bill!” 

‘¢ That will be got over, somehow.” 

‘‘ But that’s the least of it! I shall never be worth 
my salt in my profession. I don’t believe Rivers 
would keep me another hour if it weren't for Mar- 
garet’s sake. I believe the very office-boy knows 
more law than I do; or if he doesn’t, he knows better 
how to apply what he does know!” 

‘But you ‘passed’—at last,” said Charles, half- 
grinning in the dark. 

‘* Yes, I passed at last, just as I’d began to hope I 
shouldn’t, because that would have given me the very 
best excuse for taking myself off to the ends of the 
earth !”’ returned Arthur. 

‘But surely Rivers will do something for you now 
you’re his brother-in-law,” said Charles. 

“‘T don’t know,” answered Arthur. ‘‘ He’s a wise 
man, and he may well say, ‘ You’ve had a deal done 
for you, and you’ve never thriven off it; suppose you 
try for yourself, and see whether you will thrive upon 
that.’ Besides, what an awful recommendation for a 
son-in-law! Though it’s no use thinking of that— 
no uso at all!” 

* But if the young lady likes you, will her father 
wish her feelings to be lacerated by a separation ?” 

‘« That shows what an incarnate fiend I am to get 
her to like me when our only prospect is separation!” 
said Arthur, passionately. 

‘* But if you wish to be a farmer,” pursued Charles, 
“the little fortune her father will give her will just 
make you both as happy as an old song. For I suppose 
she will have at least a little fortune ?” 

Arthur was silent. For he knew what Charles 
never guessed, that the junior partner of that once 
wealthy old firm of Swift and Rivers was not a 
wealthy man. The firm itself was not as it had been 
in days gone by. They had suffered heavy losses. 
Many of their old clients had retired from business or 
from life; and among their successors, they found 
formidable rivals in a new and enterprising ‘‘ house” 
established in Garden Street. Mr. Rivers himself had 
never had much capital, and had always been the 
working partner; and now, though-he knew that 
when he died there would be ‘‘ something” for his 
family, it was:‘such a small something that he had 
hesitated a long while before he asked Margaret to 
share it. Of course Arthur did not know that; but 
he did know perfectly well that Juliet would have no 
“fortune” in jany sense worthy of the word. But 
that was not a secret to be lightly divulged; so he 
evaded the inquiry by replying— 

«But now I’m no more fit for a farmer than for 
a lawyer. If I’d been trained to agriculture, I think 
it might have been different. So many things might 
be. different,” he added, resuming the old jocular 
mask which had slipped aside in the brief struggle 
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between his nobler and his baser natures. ‘‘If I'd 
been born an heir, I should be a wealthy fellow! If 
T’d been born John Forres, I should be a saint! And 
oh, wouldn’t that be a difference !—isn’t that all the 
difference in the world!” 

‘*T detest John Forres,” said Charles, sincerely. 

Arthur laughed. ‘I shall begin to think he has 
crossed your path in love, old boy,” he remarked. 

‘‘T have never been in love yet,” returned Charles, 
beginning with scorn, but ending more quietly, and 
with a slight emphasis on the last word, which, to an 
observant ear, would have betrayed a sense of impend- 
ing danger. 

‘“‘ Except with yourself,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ Well, 
I wish I had not! But I’ve always been in love. 
Ever since the time when I went to the girls’ school, 
and always wanted to walk home with the chemist’s 
daughter in Garden Street, until at last she told the 
governess, and I was made to stand on the form, with 
a ticket marked TRIFLER tied round my head! I was 
always standing on the form in my school-days. In 
fact, I may say I have been standing on the form all 
my life. And I suppose I always shall be, until, at 
last, I am turned with my face to the wall!” 

They were before Charles Deane’s residence, and 
they both stood still and shook hands. Charles did 
not particularly notice his companion’s last words, he 
had a habit of not particularly noticing what anybody 
remarked, unless the subject was specially interesting 
to himself. It saved him the trouble of using his 
mind unnecessarily. So he said to Arthur as they 
parted, ‘You're all right again now, aren’t you? 
You're not fretting yourself about that bill ?” 

‘*Oh dear, no; I’m as right as possible,” laughed 
Arthur, ‘‘ I’m not fretting—oh no. And the bill must 
take care of itself. Good-night!” 

Charles entered his house, and the other returned 
up Princes Street. The stars of that quiet autumn 
night, looking down upon many mourners and much 
misery, did not look upon a blanker heart than his. 
His life was not joyless yet, but its joys were bitterer 
than sorrows, because he knew the canker was already 
in them, and for all their fairness, they had no roots, 
“so that some day, and that soon, he should look for 
them, and find nothing. Often he felt ready to tear 
them out at once, to escape the mockery of their false 
fleeting beauty. Oh, if he could only go away, away, 
where none who cared for him would ever see him 
more—where he himself would never know whether 
Juliet’s face grew white and old with watching the 
people that passed in the street, and waiting for the 
postman’s knock. If only Juliet would tire of him, 
and marry some one else, so that he need not feel that 
his ruin had made her life as unhappy as his own! 
And perhaps she would tire of him if she knew all 
about him—ali/! But how could he tell her? And 
then again, perhaps she wouldn’t, and that would 
make matters ever so much worse,—for the brighter 
angel she showed, the blacker demon he would be. 
Oh that he were a child again, or even a boy, so that 
all the world would not laugh at him if he sat down 
and fairly cried for comfort! For it is a comfort: to 
run to somebody and hide one’s face and cry, even 
when one’s toys are broken past all hope of mending. 
But, alas for poor Arthur! he had outgrown the 





comforters through whom God comforts His little 
ones, and yet he did not see his way to the Good 
Father who Himself helps His own grown-up children. 

Arthur did not know much of the Bible; for he 
lived the careless, half-pagan life of so many young 
men—as if Christianity were nothing more than the 
stern intellectual teaching of some philosophic 
*‘porch,” where they have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to attend. But there often arose before his mind 
a text, which he had learned nearly twenty years 
before, standing at his mother’s knee, proudly hold- 
ing some juvenile Sunday-book. He could see it just 
as he had learned it, with its large heavy print and 
grotesque margin: ‘‘The way of transgressors is 
hard.” 

And he had entered the way of trangressors, be- 
cause it seemed so easy! And it was always so plea- 
sant to him to do what was easy ! 

He took one or two more turns up and down Princes 
Street, and when he returned to Charlotte Square, he 
found the house quiet, the fires out, and the gas 
turned off, except in his own chamber. He went 
straight to bed. He had dropped all habit of prayer. 
It had been broken first by late hours, and the mental 
and physical weariness of dissipated folly. ‘‘ It cannot 
matter for one night,” he had said, in those times ; 
but now the omission was so common that he did 
not even notice it. He would not have married a 
woman who forgot such things. He would not have 
loved Juliet, if he had not thought her “‘ a dear, good 
little thing.” Ah, if he had only looked a little fur- 
ther than the wretched ‘ bill,” and the evil omens of 
his courtship! For, if these were all surmounted, 
was it not still true that their “‘ only prospect was 
separation?” They might have one home and one 
grave, yet with a line between them that would widen 
and widen into the measureless gulf of eternity. Poor 
Arthur! Poor Juliet! 


CHAPTER XXII.—LOCH-FYNE HERRINGS, 


NATURALLY, Charles Deane was very often about 
Mrs. Roy’s house while Arthur was there. Amy 
often wondered how it was she felt so unsettled. 
Perhaps it was her duties as guide to her visitors. 
But when her aunt had guests before—decent people _ 
from Glasgow, or genteeler folk from the north—she 
had played her part of cicerone without finding that 
the longer walks and slight unpunctualities of meals 
wasted away the whole day, and took the interest 
from everything. There was actually a pause in the 
bright-coloured ‘‘tidy” she was knitting in some 
wonderfully beautiful and new pattern which she had 
caught at a charity bazaar. She argued that it 
was just the right thing to occupy her hands while 
she sat chatting with Juliet in the evening. But 
Charles Deane had laughed at that ‘‘tidy.” Juliet 
had been very angry with him for so doing, and had 
tried to reason with Amy “ that gentlemen always do 
laugh at such things while they are in progress, 
though they like them well enough when they are 
done.” But the tidy’s glory had vanished. Amy 
could no longer see that it was pretty. And she had 
not the heart to do another row. 

The drawing-room at Charlotte Square was large, 
and the four young people had a little habit of divid- 
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ing into pairs, while Mrs. Roy sat nodding in her 
easy-chair. It seemed natural enough. For Juliet 
was learning chess, with Arthur for teacher, and 
they did not want anybody overlooking them. So 
Charles and Amy sat by the centre table, and went 
through and through the albums, with an unwearied 
patience and perseverance which might have struck 
any observer more acute than Mrs. Roy, sleepy at her 
post of propriety. It had its effect on Jean Hacks- 
toun. ‘‘There’s nae sae muckle beauty aboot that 
wearyfu’ buik o’ likenesses that a lad and lass need 
gang owre it twenty times in a nicht,” she said to her- 
self; ‘‘though I dinna ken how it may luik gin ye 
hauld it tap side boddom, as she had it when I took in 
the supper, though I didna like the glimp I got o’ the 
minister standin’ on his head, honest man!” 

It had been a wet, wet day, when walking or 
visitors were alike impossible. Amy, who on such 
days had once been wont to fall back upon indoor- 
tasks with great energy, had loitered through the time 
**somehow.” Loitering did not please her at all: it 
was not her native element, as lounging was Arthur’s, 
and trifling Juliet’s. In fact, her life had not yet 
brought her tasks sufficiently earnest for her nature. 
And she was already sometimes conscious of a vague 
sensation of misery, which she did not at all under- 
stand, but which was really her spirit’s protest against 
its own waste. For some, there is no happiness except 
in action. It was thus with Amy. And now there 
was an influence over her which prevented even the 
limited exercise her restlessness had hitherto had. 
So she suffered accordingly, and became nervously 
aware that her young face had aged more in the last 
few weeks than in years before. She could not under- 
stand it at all. Does the poor bird, fascinated by the 
cobra, understand why it flutters so hopelessly nearer 
and nearer to its doom ? 

And on the evening of this wet day, Amy sat list- 
lessly by the fire. The others were at their chess- 
table. Both so happy, as it seemed to her, that she 
enyied them. Of course, she did not know all about 
them. None of us ever can know quite all about any- 
body but ourselves. If we could, then the sin of envy 
would die out of human nature. These two were not 
so happy as they seemed. And had it been possible 
for Amy, with her intense earnestness, to be in 
either of their places, she would have been terribly 
miserable. There is nothing on earth more pitiful 
and more pathetic than a higher nature’s envy of a 
lower one. Do the hounds, roused for the meet, envy 
the pigs left at rest in the stye? But the pigs are 
not a kind simile for poor Arthur and pretty Juliet. 
Does the war-horse, starting for battle, envy the little 
kittens playing on the hearth ? 

There was a ring at the door-bell. Amy knew she 
had been listening for that ring, and that her heart 
beat faster and her cheek changed colour when it 
came. She never knew when to expect Charles 
Deane. Sometimes he came on two or three con- 
secutive evenings, sometimes he was absent for nearly 
a week. The consequence was, she always expected 
She knew this was his ring. He came in presently, 
unannounced. He was such a frequent visitor now 
that Jean had dropped the customary formality. He 





looked very fresh and handsome, as he always did, 
though his beauty was somewhat of that kind which 
the French call ‘“‘du diable.” Arthur and he stood 
chatting on the rug for a little while, and then the 
game of chess was renewed, and Charles crossed the 
room and took a seat beside Amy. 

He talked to her of everything, and yet of nothing, 
Of everything, for they glanced at one topic after 
another. Of nothing, for he never spoke sincerely, 
and received all her eager little opinions in a manner 
very well balanced between deference and mockery, and 
yet with a subtle, half tantalizing inclination to the 
former. 

‘*What does it all matter? What is the mighty 
difference between things ?” he asked, in reply to one 
of her eager enunciations about some public question 
which was then agitating society. And he looked 
down at her excited, lustrous face with his full, dark 
eyes, so beautiful in themselves, and seeming to 
belie his words, and to reveal a nobler nature shut 
within him, a nature imprisoned from speech or 
action, and only able to look out from those rich 
brown eyes. Amy saw it there, and yearned towards 
it, and longed that her hand might set it free. 

“Is there no difference between good and eyil ?” 
she said. 

‘I suppose so,” he granted; ‘‘ only there’s some 
good in all evil, and some evil in all good.” 

‘‘Then let us try for the good wherever it is,” she 
said. 

‘You see it on your side, and your adversary sees 
it on his,” he retorted. 

And Amy was bewildered into saying, ‘‘ Then let 
us both act up to our consciences.” 

‘‘Just so,” he answered. ‘‘Give the Papists a 
right to slaughter the Huguenots, and Calvin a right 
to burn Servetus. And then the dominant right will 
be the will of the strongest. In the meantime, 
moderate men like me, who don’t care to be held up 
to universal reprobation whenever the universal mind 
changes, prefer to stand aside without joining even in 
the chorus.” 

‘I’m sure the world would be a great deal worse if 
everybody were like that,” said Amy. 

‘“Why need you to trouble yourself about the 
world ?” he asked, bending a little towards her. ‘It 
will be always a very good world to you.” 

‘‘Are we to think only of ourselves?” she said, 
with a quiver in her voice, usually so clear, perhaps 
too clear, and with a mist before her eyes, which 
softened them strangely and sweetly. 

‘TI hope you'll not think only of yourself, quite,” 
he answered ; ‘‘ but I don’t want you to trouble your- 
self about the mere world in general.” 

“‘Tt seems to me one must trouble oneself about 
something,” she replied. For Amy was of the respon- 
sible ones of the earth, and could not possibly join the 
priest and the Levite who ‘‘passed by on the other 
side.” 

‘‘ Kither about the poor and the ignorant, or about 
bonnets and flounces,” he rejoined. 

‘‘ Do you never think seriously ?” inquired Amy in 
perfect sincerity. 

“Ah, do I never?” he answered, with a sudden 
change of yoice from levity to sadness. ‘‘I have to 
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think so seriously sometimes that Iam glad to escape 
from it when I can!” 

“Tam a thoughtless girl,” Amy said to herself re- 
proachfully. ‘‘In my easy, well-defended life, it is 
very fine for me to think about progress and philan- 
thropy, and so forth; but these young men, who are 
in the battle themselves, can’t see it as an observer 
may. Wewomen should be so humble, so careful to 
remember that we are made to refresh and soothe.” 
For she did not know the world so well as the youth 
beside her, who had chosen her among women because 
with scarcely conscious shrewdness he felt that a 
woman is loving and tender much in proportion as 
she is thoughtful and dutiful and self-reliant. For he 
was wise enough in his generation of the children of 
this world, and wanted the best, whether he meant 
to deserve itorno. But there is a wisdom above such 
as his, or it would often go hardly with the children of 
light. 

es You don’t know what life is,” he said presently, 
in the same subdued tone; ‘‘ and, of course, it is quite 
right that you shouldn’t, Amy.” 

It was the first time since their nine years’ separa- 
tion that he had called her simply by her Christian 
name. 

“‘T hope I shall know some day,” she answered in 
an agitated whisper; ‘‘I don’t want all flowers while 
others have all thorns.” 

“There will always be some flowers where you are,” 
he said. And then there was silence, broken only by 
the slight movements, and suppressed titters of the 
chess-players, who were so unscientific that ‘‘ check- 
mate” always took place six or seyen times in the 
course of each evening. Mrs. Roy’s knitting needles 
had ceased their fidgety accompaniment, and she had 
dropped into her usual evening nap. 

Still there was silence between those two on the sofa. 
Charles took up a newspaper—some northern journal 
which the newly married pair had sent from the High- 
lands as a token of their safety and remembrance. He 
apparently studied it with great interest, while Amy 
sat beside him, breathlessly still. Suddenly, with an 
abrupt movement, he held it out to her, with his 
finger on a paragraph. He held it low, so that she 
bowed her head to see, and read—‘ Loch-Fyne Her- 
rings.” 

‘Do you think you can like me, Amy?” he whis- 
pered, drawing his finger along the odorous line, 
which Amy no longer saw, though she bent over it 
with deep attention. ‘‘ Will you try to like me?” he 
whispered again. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a queer feeling that she 
did not know what else to say, and that she supposed 
it was this in the horizon which had made her so un- 
settled lately. 

“Do you think you do like me—just a little ?” he 
asked. His finger had travelled down the column, 
and had reached a new paragraph, ‘‘ Destitution in 
Arbroath.” 

“T think so,” said poor Amy. 

* I know I’m not good enough for you,” he 
whispered, ‘but you may make me anything you 
like.” And as his hand moved along the paper it 
touched hers. 

Was not this the mission Amy wanted—to give her 





own life for another life, and to gain by the giving? 
Her heart beat very quickly, and a flush of emotion 
was warm on her cheek. 

‘“*T hope I’m not such a bad fellow as you think,” 
said Charles, 

**T do not think you bad,” she answered, softly. 

‘‘Try to make me better,” he said, letting his 
fingers close over hers for half a moment, defying the 
risk of the others’ obseryation or of Mrs. Roy’s 
awakening. 

‘*T will,” said Amy. 

She was only a girl, and it was not vanity, but 
ignorant zeal which misled her. She had read of 
women’s influence over the men who love them. And 
she did not yet know that if a woman would lead, she 
must follow,—that where she would rule, she must 
first revere. Ifa man be already on the upward way, 
loving hand in his will help him on. But if he find 
it hard to do his duty for God’s sake and his own, 
he will scarcely do it fora woman! Yet when Satan 
sets a trap for God’s favourites, he often baits it with 
another soul that seems crying to get out. 

Those two were the last to leave the drawing-room 
at supper-time. Just a moment behind. But the 
rest were innocently unconscious. 

‘And you don’t mean it, when you laugh at 
things ?” asked Amy, doubtfully. 

‘* What things ?” he said. 

‘** You know,” she answered, reproachfully. 

‘No, I don’t mean it,” he replied. ‘I only do it 
for the pleasure of making you preach.” 

‘* But you shouldn’t,” said Amy. 

‘* Tf you knew how pretty contradiction makes you 
look, you wouldn’t wonder!” he retorted. And then 
they both followed into the dining-room. And all 
private conversation was over. 

Amy went up to her bedroom with a feeling of 
excited delight; which yet could not stifle a vague 
misgiving which she did not at all understand. It 
was so good to have somebody who belonged to oneself 
more than to anybody else in the world, whom it was 
no longer silly to think about or half profane (as sha 
sometimes feared) to pray for. Yet it was very 
different from what she had fancied. But so reality 
always is, she reasoned. 

Juliet got but absent answers to all her remarks 
while the two were undressing. She thought Amy 
rather unkind not to take more interest in the im- 
portant fact that she had gained her first triumph at 
chess, and not to have a more decided opinion on the 
merits of a new song which Arthur had brought her 
that day. To own the truth, Amy, apart from her 
present absorbing emotion, was sometimes a little 
weary of Juliet. With all the active intoleration of an 
ardent young spirit, she could not yet understand that 
it takes many very different temperaments and charac- 
ters to make up an endurable world. Almost every 
one has his fayourite colour, but nobody would like 
that colour to be universal. And the two girls were 
as different as pale pink and true blue, which are 
each beautiful in their place. Nevertheless, Juliet 
was certainly too much addicted to see life only in its 
millinery, to associate enjoyment chiefly with concerte 
and evening parties, and to think of a wedding as the 
centre of a bright radiance of bridal gifts and trous- 
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seaux. Amy, in the grand superiority of twenty-one, 
had said to herself, that Juliet was young, but still 
she distinctly remembered that she had not been so at 
seventeen. Sheshould nothayve beenimpatient with her! 
For life is a terrible furnace. Andit withers up those | 
poor pretty natures, as fire withers away the wax dolls | 
which they are so like. And a wise observer could 

prophesy that in the ordinary course of things, long | 
before Amy would be in the first glow of her Indian | 
summer, Juliet would be a broken, suppressed woman, 
filling a place in society much as a washed-out muslin ; 
fills a corner of the wardrobe. 

Amy lay awake a good while that night, with her | 
thoughts going to and fro as restlessly and aimlessly | 
as caged wild animals. Going over the past, which | 
now all seemed such a long while ago, that yesterday | 
morning lay in a distance almost as misty as the far- | 
off times of Benbow Place. Going on to the future, | 
which was also all misty, without even a shape | 
looming into clearness. Only she vaguely wondered | 
how Charlie would conduct family worship,—he would | 
be sure to do it, perhaps they two alone together, or 
at most with the presence of a little serving-maid. | 
That led on to resolving that if he preferred to attend | 
the Episcopal Church, she would cheerfully go there 
too. Then she recollected that his church-going 
habits were very new. And then she remembered a 
sentence in some old-fashioned book of ‘‘ Advice to 
Young Ladies,” where they are warned not to rely 
upon favourable changes in their suitors. Amy only 
recalled it to dismiss it- with the opinion that the 
writer was doubtless a mistrustful old maid. Then | 
she thought that time would test what changes were | 
permanent, since they could not be married for a long 
time—not for years and years! Then at last she went 
to sleep. 

Early next morning before Juliet opened her eyes, 
Amy, feeling very staid and womanly, stole down-stairs 
to the drawing-room. In its cold emptiness, and dusty 
morning dishabille, it looked but a common-place 
arena for the drama of two lives. The Highland 
newspaper lay on the sofa, Amy took it up, and her 
pulse throbbed to see again the bald announcement of 
Locu-Fynz Herrines. That newspaper was printed 
above the common lot of newspapers—she took it up- 
stairs with her. 

‘*Hech, sirs,” muttered Jean Hackstoun to herself, 
when she came in to look after the fire,—for Jean 
laboured under the delusion that the under-servant, 
a respectable young woman of twenty-five, could not 
perform the commonest duty without her supervision, 
—‘‘Hech, sirs, and what’s come o’ the paper? It’s 
no muckle I want to read papers, there’s naething in 
them now-a-days but murder, and thievifi’, and 
wickedness that hasna a name! My grandmother, 
honest woman, had never kenned but o’ ae murder, and 
that she didna read in a paper, for she couldna read, 
but she saw the verra corp lyin’ in its bluid on the 
moor! Hech, but the warld will be a gey, wicked 
place if it last muckle langer; but my time’s nearly 
oot! But thae northern papers are no sae bad; maybe 
because there’s no’ a magister sittin’ at the corner of 
every street, but the folk maun settle it quiet-like 
amang theirselves, wi’out calling a’ the warld to see 





the scoundrels they are! Anyhow the papers are 





more full of cattle, and fisheries, and baillies’ speech- 
ifying than anything else, and I like a look at them. 
But Tse warrant that thriftless jaud of an Isie has 
taen it to light the fire.” 
CHAPTER XXIII.—THE MAC GILLIE. 

CHARLIE DEANE was naturally very well pleased 
with the new state of things. His was an idle, slug- 
gish nature,—good-humoured till he was provoked, 
as is said of some animals, and he never was provoked 
except by anything that touched his own immediate 
ease and comfort. He was never troubled by those 
thoughts of the future which often drove Arthur 
Maynard to the very edge of despair. His Biblo 
seemed to have but one verse in it, ‘‘ Sufficient unto 
the day is the eyil thereof.” When he spoke so 
mournfully of his future in his first interview with 
Amy, it was mere words, and words which he did not 
realise even while he uttered them. He could not 
have foregone a cigar for a week for the best appoint- 
ment in London, not to say Edinburgh. -.And as 
for troubling himself to pursue any of the divers 
tracks which diligent men strike out in the hope that 
one of them may lead to the citadel of prosperity, it 
was not in him to do it. Not that he was of a con- 
tented mind, for he often repined very bitterly, and 
| talked of his present and coming fate most patheti- 
| cally; but then it was only when he had to defer an 
| order to his tailor, or to take lodgings which did not 
altogether accord with his very superior tastes. There- 
fore, now, he was very happy indeed; for without 
much trouble, or any self-abnegation, he had secured 
to himself a pretty and witty woman, who not only 
satisfied his own fancy, but would also render him 
very envied among “fellows.” Not altogether as she 
was now, perhaps. But while he was giving Amy that 
very liberal offer that she might make him anything 
she liked, he was mentally resolving upon sundry 
reforms which he should certainly introduce upon her. 
She must arrange her hair differently, and have 
dresses in quite another style, and wear only the 
tightest and best French gloves,—light gloves, too,— 
instead of her usual modest browa ones,—the very 
shade that sneaking John Forres always affected ! 
He .must also eradicate her silly prejudice against 
theatres—not so much her own fault, poor girl! as 
the fault of her teachers. She might keep her habit 
of being dreadfully in earnest if she liked; it was not 
a common failing among womankind, and was attrac- 
tive and piquant rather than otherwise, as long as she 
did not permit it to bother all the beauty out of her 
face, and leaye her merely a plain, clever-looking 
woman. The worst of it was, there wasn’t much 
beauty to begin with! He would so much have liked 
a wife with classic features! But art and care could 
do a great deal. It never entered his mind that there 
could be any resistance to his remodelling fingers, or 
that so many outward changes could scarcely be suc- 
cessfully wrought, without some inner change, which 
might not utterly delight him. Could he, with his 
income and prospects, have approached any young 
lady with a dress made after Le Follet, and a mind 
formed by the stage, with the faintest hope of success? 
Or, even had such a success been attained, would it 
not have been more disastrous to him than failure ? 
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Charlie’s indolent temperament had preserved him 
from taking such a headlong dash into vice ‘as poor 
Arthur had made, though he certainly had no higher 
morality than to wonder ‘‘how men could be fools 
enough to get themselves into such trouble.” But 
just now, the better feelings within him rose higher 
than they had ever risen before, and he became con- 
scious of a spiritual sphere lighter and purer than his 
own,—of a life with other aims than the quantity and 
quality of what one eats and drinks and wears. . It was 
only a glimmering consciousness, such as a man coming 
from a dark room might get of sunshine, between the 
painful winks of his poor weak eyes. But still it was 
there—the witness of the Spirit—like a faint whisper 
in the far distance, to sound clearer and stronger if 
patiently approached. Henceforth, at the Day of 
Judgment Charlie could not plead, ‘‘ Lord, I never 
heard Thy voice.” 

The next time he and Amy met was on the morning 
of an excursion to the woods by Aberdour. Only the 
four young people were going, with Jean for attend- 
ant. They were to breakfast before they started from 
Charlotte Square ; and the hospitable table was spread 
when Charlie entered. Amy came to him ina moment, 
demure and tremulous. It meant a great deal to her 
this first meeting in their new relation to each other— 
these two who had met so heedlessly but that short 
time ago, when she had persuaded her aunt to let him 
come, somewhat as if he were a poor school-boy who 
might be disappointed by a denial. 

‘‘ How do you do this morning ?” he asked, much 
as he might if he had last seen her fatigued at a 
dancing party. 

‘“‘ Very well, thank you,” she answered, and meekly 
retired behind the tea-pot, blaming herself for feeling 
somehow disappointed, because he, a man, and well- 
employed, could not be as full of ‘‘ romantic folly ” as 
herself. 

He sat down in the easy-chair and stretched his legs 
across the rug. 

‘‘T suppose you don’t always breakfast as early 
as this,” he observed. 

‘“‘Not much later,” she answered. ‘‘ When we 
_ have no visitors staying here, I breakfast alone. Poor 
auntie is generally obliged to breakfast in bed.” 

‘Tt’s very jolly to breakfast in bed,” he said. ‘I 
can’t think why people neglect to make themselves 
cosy till they are old or ill. I know I won't.” 

“You don’t mean to say you would like to stay in 
bed to breakfast while you are young and strong?” 
questioned Amy, astonished. 

**Wouldn’t I, though!” said he. 

‘Now you don’t mean it,” she said, so earnestly, 
that he looked up and saw her grave, troubled face, 
and was actually moved to half recall his words. 

‘*But while one is young and strong, Amy,” he 
said, ‘‘one may feel very tired and ill sometimes. 
You don’t know what it is to be about in all weathers, 
and you don’t know the feeling of responsibility,—of 
having to work whatever mood you may be in, and to 
meet all sorts of people, and so on.” 

The old elf-child Amy would haye seen through 
this appeal, and would have replied to it with some 
pertinent truthfulness; but the new-born woman Amy, 
loving and credulous, softened towards this young 








martyr to mammon and commerce, and got up and 
took him his tea, and put itinto his hand. He looked 
up at her and thanked her. It gave him a new and 
pleasant sensation to have a pretty girl serving him 
for love’s sake. It is a pity one cannot say feeling 
instead of sensation; for new feelings mark spiritual 
growth. But it never got beyond sensation with poor 
Charlie ! 

Presently, first Juliet and then Arthur came dawd- 
ling in. Juliet was one of those young ladies who 
look wishy-washy of a morning, and don’t eat hearty 
breakfasts. Poor thing, she was the child of a con- 
sumptive, listless mother, and the sort of pampered 
neglect with which she had been reared in her father’s 
widower establishment had not been calculated to 
impart tone and backbone to a constitution and a 
character which needed both. Contrasting her with 
Amy, trim and bright as the chrysanthemums a-glow 
in the autumn sunshine on the window-sill, Charles 
devoutly pitied Arthur’s taste. 

Breakfast was soon over, and away they started, 
Jean carrying a huge basket of provender. Amy 
could not help feeling she was not quite so happy as 
her instincts told her she ought to be, when in the 
presence of one who should be more to her than all 
the rest of the world. She thought Charlie did not 
seem very kind this morning. But she supposed it 
was only her fancy. She had often thought engaged 
young ladies were not so cheerful as might be ex- 
pected under their circumstances. Perhaps it was be- 
cause they were subject to such fancies. Certainly 
she had often been far happier when she had just 
gone alone with Jean for a day’s rustication in the 
woods. Why could she not enjoy her maidenly hap- 
piness with as much abandonment as she had once 
enjoyed her childish pleasures? Was this lurking 
dissatisfaction the bitter penalty of growing-up ? 

But the sight of the bonnie broad Firth seemed like 
opening a window in her spirit, and letting God’s 
light chase away the hot, dark phantoms within. It 
was a bright windy morning, and the Firth was 
rather rough, but Amy only liked it the better. One 
of her greatest treats had always been to wrap herself 
up in some great plaid, and to stand on deck facing 
the wind. Blow east or west, it was all alike to 
her. There was salt in her blood. Her mother 
had been a native of one of those seaports on the 
east coast of Scotland whose inhabitants are chiefly of 
Scandinavian origin. Her Norse forefathers’ heart 
stirred within her whenever she heard the solemn 
roar of the sea, and so she stood, as perhaps they had 
stood when they turned their backs upon their own 
land, and went forth scarcely knowing whither they 
would go. Amy never knew what fear meant upon 
the sea: it always gave her a strange exultant feeling 
of triumph. She did not care much for a summer sail 
upon a whispering river or over a glassy lake, but 
often, especially when ill or wearied, she longed with 
a feverish intensity for the.great, rough, roaring ocean. 

‘“‘Isn’t it glorious, Juliet!” she said, standing as 
firmly as in her own room, while the wind swept 
down upon them, and the vessel swayed to and fro. 

““O very nice,” answered poor Juliet, shuddering, 
and with whitened cheeks. ‘‘O dear, I can scarcely 
keep my feet!” 
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‘‘T am afraid it’s too much for you,” said Arthur. 

‘*O no, it isn’t,—it’s a fine—strengthening wind. 
If I sit down I shall be all right—thank you, Arthur.” 

‘You'd better go into the cabin,” he said. 

‘¢ Well, I think I will,” and she was heartily glad 
of the assistance of his arm. He came back presently. 

‘Is she comfortable now?” Amy asked, with a 
faint shade of contempt. 

“Yes, quite snug,—lying on a sofa,” he answered. 
‘* She’s not such a brick as you, poor girl! It is not 
everybody who can face a wind like this. What do 
you mean to do next, Amy ?” 

For she had removed her light straw hat which had 
every moment threatened to fly away over the waves, 
and had substituted a thickly knitted scarlet hood. 
She looked up at the two young men, and laughed. 





Her thoughts were of comfort and not coquetry, 
but she had never looked more bewitching. The 
bright colour relieved her clear pale complexion, and 
the soft outline set off the only beauties of moulding 
which her face could boast,—the fine lines of the 
forehead, and the delicately chiselled chin. Amy was 
one of those perverse women who look beautiful 
when they might be plain, and plain when they 
should be beautiful. She was never pretty at a 
party, and looked merely neat and ladylike in the 
most graceful dress the best Edinburgh modiste could 
make. But when she was doing some clandestine 
piece of house work, or reading poetry, or battling 
with the wild wind on the open sea,—then—! Why, 
then she looked like an inspiration ! 

‘Tf she were always so,” thought Charlie Deane, 














But the best of it 
is, women are generally like wild animals, and don’t 
know their own powers!” 

By this time, no other lady remained on deck, and 
but few gentlemen. Amy noticed one man, wrapped 


‘¢ what a match she might make! 


in a dark tartan—a very uncommon tartan. He was 
a tall man, and had once been of commanding figure, 


but he looked attenuated and broken now. He was | 


taking little turns up and down the deck ata short 
distance, but as it cleared, he prolonged his walk, 
and passed close by Amy. He passed once or twice 
without ever glancing at her or her companions. 
Yet he did not seem pre-occupied or thoughtful, but 
rather like one whose perceptions are deadened and 
dull. He was plainly a gentleman, not in the larger 
meaning of the word, but in the sense of one born 














and reared in luxury and consideration. 
an idea that she had seen a woman and some 
children about him, but they had now disappeared 
below. At his third turn, he glanced at her,—stood 
still and stared, with wide-open frightened eyes, and 


| half raised one hand, with the quick, involuntary 


motion of surprise and terror. It was all in the 
twinkling of an eye, and he resumed his walk, but 
never came so far again. 

‘Well! if that wasn’t the coolest impertinence,” 
exclaimed Charlie. 

‘* He looked as if he saw a ghost!” said Arthur. 

‘Well, perhaps he did,” observed Amy. “Of 
course, we shouldn’t see it too. I believe in ghosts, 
but I don’t believe in two or three people seeing them 
at once.” 


Amy had | 
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‘¢ Tt was just you he stared at,” said Arthur. 

‘Oh, I thought it was a wild gaze into space,” re- 
turned Amy. 

‘¢ And I daresay it was,”’ remarked Charles, anxious 
to remove from his lady-love’s mind any idea that she 
was at all likely to produce an impression. ‘I dare- 
say he’s some third-rate actor, learning his part.” 

‘« He’s not an actor,” said Amy, decidedly. ‘‘ He’s 
a laird of some sort, with plenty of money.” 

‘How do you know ?” asked Charles, surprised. 

‘‘ Because a poor man with his look and step would 
be a very poor man, almost a beggar. Now, as he’s 
a first-class passenger and well-dressed, I’m certain 
he was born well off.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” assented Arthur, watching him, ‘‘ I believe 
you're right. You're very quick, Amy. I’ve often 
wondered over your correct conclusions about people. 
I thought they were pure intuition, but as you can 
explain them, it must be just very swift, minute 
observation.” 

“T am not quite sure,” said Amy; ‘‘I think I 
jump to the conclusion first, and then try to find out 
a reason for it.” 

“Tt must be a great blessing to be so discerning, 
Amy ; it will help you much in life, my cousin.” 

“IT don’t know that,” she answered, candidly. 
“When I was at school, I used to amuse the other 
girls by telling the characters of the new pupils before 
they had been there a day. But yet, when I grew 
acquainted with them, the impression wore off, and I 
fancied I had been mistaken, and so forth. I think 
people are like pictures, you must stand at a certain 
distance to see them well. As you go nearer, they 
get blurred and indistinct.” 

“‘ But I should really like to know if you are right 
about that fellow in the plaid,” said Charlie. 

“Tl ask some of the boatmen, perhaps they may 
know him,” replied Arthur; and then, as an old sea- 
man passed them, he inquired : ‘‘ Can you tell me who 
that gentleman is, with the brown and green tartan ?” 

‘* He’s just the Mac Gillie,” said the old man, paus- 
ing, quite ready for a yarn. ‘‘He’s bocht a braw 
place oot by Cupar, though they say it canna be men- 
tioned beside o’ his castle in Wester Ross. I mind 
him when he was a student lad at the college, and a 
strappin’ callant he was then—no the Mac Gillie 
then, sir, for he’s the chief 0’ the clan noo. He 
doesna gang much to the North, for ho had aye a 
gey high pride, and gin he canna haud up his heid 
amang his ain, he’ll no be there at a’.” 

*‘And why can’t he hold up his head?” asked 
Arthur, cheerfully entering into the old man’s garru- 
lous gossip. 

‘‘Ah, sir, the Mac Gillie did a fule’s deed in his 
young days. Gin ye sce the leddy, ye’ll no ask mair, 
sir. She’s neither a leddy by natur’ or grace. She 
was a servant lass, decent enough, I’ll grant ye, and 
© honest people, that were as bitter shamed o’ the 
wark as ever his grand fowk could be. I canna tell 
how it was. I dinna think onybody kenned weel. 
But this lass left her place, and was awa’, naebody 
kens whaur! The Mac Gillie he kenned, and fowk 
kenned he kenned; but it made nae differ, and he was 
aboot at the grand parties as braw asever. ‘Then, by- 
and-by, he ran aff wi’ a young leddy, a bonnie, 


weel-educate young leddy. They were thocht to be 
married, for she was ca’ed Mrs. Mac Gillie, and I’ve 
heard tell she was fit for the greatest laird in a’ the 
country. But suddently, she was awa’—awa’ frae the 
Mac Gillie and a’ ither bodie, and naebody ever heard 
o’ her mair. And then it came out he’d been married 
to the servant-lass a’ through. And he brocht her 
hame and made a honest woman o’ her; but she’s no 
fit for the gentry, and they dinna tak’ to her. It 
was a’ a fule’s wark and waur.” 

Amy was too much interested in this history to 
have any particular triumph in the correctness of her 
surmise. She thought Arthur seemed a little bored, 
for he got up and walked away. 

‘*And was nothing more ever heard about the 
young lady ?” she inquired of the old man. 

‘*Na, missie—I wish I hadna forgotten her name. 
She was frae Edinbro’, a weel-brocht-up lassie, that 
had been to a’ the professors’ hooses, if no to the 
Lord Provost’s himsel’. Some think the ill he did her 
has rested on the Mac Gillie aye sinsyne, and he’s a 
puir, ill-faured bodie now, for as handsome and braw 
as he was ance. But that’s the captain callin’ me, 
missie, and I’m aff!” 

The sea grew rougher and rougher, and as the sky 
darkened, and a little rain fell, the pic-nic party 
seriously reviewed their plans, and presently came to 
the conclusion that they had best return by the same 
boat. Jean had been taking care of Juliet in the 
cabin, and looked very grave and anxious, for she 
did not share her young mistress’s fearlessness on 
the sea, They all stood together to watch the passen- 
gers disembark. Amy saw the Mac Gillie escorting 
an over-dressed, full-blown, shapeless woman, with 
two or three unruly-mannered children clinging to 
her rumpled flounces. The chieftain glanced about 
him as he left the deck, as if he wanted another look 
at something, but he was one of those men who do 
not see what they search for, though it stand straight 
before them. His eldest girl, poking her fingers into 
his pocket, disclosed a whiskey bottle, which, perhaps, 
explained a great deal. Awaiting them on shore, Amy 
saw a carriage, good and modern, but still dirty and 
neglected. 

‘*T hope you will have a better voyage home,” said 
Amy, gently, as she led Jean and Juliet back to their 
cabin. She was too sincere to say she cared for any 
change in her own behalf; but she saw Juliet was 
pale and sickly, and even Jean, she thought, looked 
very white and shaken. 

‘“* Ay, ay, lassie,” Jean answered, rather vaguely, 
‘‘we'll be better off now the Jonah is landed! It’s 
hard to hae to leave him wi’ the Lord, because He’s 
sae mercifw’ and loving-kind, and: it’s in human na- 
ture to want him to dree the vengeance !”” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—JEAN SPEAKS HER MIND. 


‘‘ Miss Amy, ye’ve never telt a lee to my ears or 
my eyes sin’ the first time I saw ye.” 

“IT hope not, Jean,” réturned Amy, lightly, but 
with a conscious twitter of heart. 

‘‘ An’ ye’ll no begin the noo, lassie.” 

It was a few days after the abortive excursion to 
Aberdour. Charles Deane had only visited Charlotte 





Square once since,—a flying call, just to announce 
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that business called him away to Peebles. Jean was 
a shrewd woman, and had her own suspicions about 
the state of things. Now, she noticed that Amy 
nervously haunted the window at post-time, but no 
letter ever came, and the anxious womanly expression 
settled more and more on the bright young face, and 
Amy did not talk as much as usual, but spoke sharply 
oftener. Wise old Jean understood it all, and while 
they were alone in the front kitchen, preparing some 
fine laces for a wash, she took the opportunity of 
seeking the girl’s confidence. Jean was no mere 
servant; hers was one of those brave honest characters 
which the discerning Bacon advises kings to choose as 
their counsellors, and circumstances of which even 
Amy knew nothing had brought out her good quali- 
ties so clearly that in the household she served she 
was less a dependant than a family friend. 

“‘T just want to speak my mind,” she went on, 
‘“‘and if ye’ll no answer a question, miss dearie, ye’ll 
no gie a fause answer.” 

**T don’t know what you mean,’ 
repellent coldness. 

“Tt gaes against my grain to speak o’t,” pursued 
the old woman, smoothing out some costly Valen- 
ciennes with her nimble, shrivelled fingers, ‘‘ because 
I ken it seems like forcing open the verra Holy o’ 
Holies. I ken hoo it made my bluid boil when my 
auld mistress said she maun hear what Jock was 
after afore she’d let him hang aboot the house. An’ 
yet she was richt to say sae. I’m no evenin’ mysel’ 
wi’ you, Miss Amy; only feelin’s much the same in a’, 
high or low, only finer-like and touchier, I suppose, 
amang the fowk that read verses, and hae plenty o’ 
time o’ their ain. An’ the mistress is nae to the fore, 
and I taught ye the Shorter Catechism, missie.” 

‘* Well, what do you wish to say ?” said Amy, still 
tartly, but with brightening cheeks. 

“*T just want you to say that ’'m wrang,” answered 
poor Jean, with a nervous tremour, quite foreign to 
her ordinary manner; ‘‘just to tell me that I’m a 
doited auld bodie to fancy that you think onything 
o’ yon lounging callant frae London.” 

‘*You’re speaking of one of my aunt’s guests, 
Jean,” replied Amy, with great asperity, crossing the 
room with a step so energetic, that in Jean’s own 
vernacular, ‘‘ it garred her heid skirl;” ‘‘ and I don’t 
see what right you have to think anything at all on 
the subject.” 

‘‘ Then, pity on us, ’m no wrang!” exclaimed the 
old woman, rising in her consternation. ‘‘ Does the 
Lord gie mair wit to a lassie to gar her gang and 
make a greater fule o’ hersel’ than the rest o’ us? 
Why yonder puir doll-bodie o’ a Miss Rivers wouldna 
luik at the likes o’ he! It’s little she needs to match 
hersel’, and still the young master canna set toc much 
onher. An’ yet yell gae and throw yoursel’ awa’ on 
a lad that’ll scarce stir to put a chair for ye!” 

Amy’s face was white enough now; to her own 
consciousness it was cold. ‘‘Jean,” she said, in a 
voice which came hissing between her set teeth, ‘‘ be 
silent! Ishould not have thought you would calcu- 
late love by the empty attentions any man shows to 
any woman. But I am degrading myself—and him— 
to speak to you on the matter.” 
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said Amy, with 


‘* Whisht, lassie,” answered the old servant, more | 





gently, but still undaunted, ‘‘ when a lad chooses out 
a lass, dinna ye think he suld be as ceevil to her as 
to a stranger, an’ a deal mair beside? But let that 
pass. Miss Amy, ye’re come o’ godly people, and I 
aye think ye’re ane o’ the Lord’s ain yoursel’, only it’s 
just dawn wi’ you, and the beginnin’ o’ the way, and 
yell be gentler and sweeter like when the gloamin’s 
comin’ on, and ye’re weary wi’ lang travel. But whan 
ye first felt your heart turnin’ to the laddie, did you 
think whether he was in the richt way at a’? For 
oh, it’s weary wark for a woman to climb up to 
heayen wi’ her heart-strings pu’in’ her the ither 
way !” 

Amy was somewhat softened by the old woman’s 
gentleness,—the touching gentleness of a usually 
stern nature. ‘‘ We’re none of us born in the right 
way, Jean,” she condescended to argue. ‘‘ There isa 
time of entering in with all of us.” 

‘* And ye’re thinkin’ to guide him in, lassie ?” said 
Jean. ‘‘ Ye’re thinkin’ to teach him that religion’s a 
precious thing, by taking up wi’ him that cares naught 
about it!” 

“* You ought not to say so much as that,” returned 
Amy, again affronted; ‘it is very uncharitable.” 

‘* Weel, ye ken him best,” said Jean, solemnly, ‘‘ or, 
at least, ye suld ken him unco’ weel, and if ye can tell 
me that ye honestly think his face is turned Zion- 
ward, however far aff he is, Pll no say anither word 
against him, though he’s nae the lad I hoped to see 
comin’ to coort our ain young leddy.” 

“‘O Jean,” said Amy, “he’s had nothing to win 
him to religion. His mother professed it, and she is 
such a queer woman! Of course that has weaned 
him from religion, though he never says anything 
about her, and I think he loves her better than I 
could, if I were her child.” 

‘‘T’se warrant he doesna fash his thumb aboot her 
ony gait,” observed Jean, drily ; ‘‘ and it’s to be hoped 
the body’s bit money is tight tied up, so that he canna 
win at it!” 

‘‘[’'m very wrong to argue with you,” said Amy, 
angrily; ‘‘I’ve been drawn into it, because you have 
always been such a kind old friend. I knew there 
would be plenty of opposition. My aunt would think 
I should not marry below an advocate or a laird. 
But I’ve always thought you so unworldly, Jean, and 
so sensible of all that love and marriage ought to be, 
I did not expect this from you.” 

‘*Weel, Miss Amy,” returned Jean, with bitter 
humour, ‘if there’s twa callants, baith alike careless, 
godless men, and the ane’s a laird, and the ither a 
beggar, and yer mind’s set on takin’ ane, lat it be 
the laird, for if ye will sell yoursel’ to the de’il, ye 
might as weel get what price ye can frae him! Vd 
never mention marriage and money beside each ither, 
out o’ verra warldly wisdom, let alane the wisdom 
that is frae on High. I’ve seen women and men too, 
tear up their heart’s love for sake o’ gowd, and they’ve 
aye wanted amid their wealth, and the blight’s seemed 
on it, and at last they’ve come to bitterer want than 
what they’ve selled their soul to win frae. A caller 
herrin’ wi’ ane we luve, tastes sweeter than the red deer 
wi’out; and twa sharin’ the herrin’ and strivin’ te- 
gether wi’ ae heart are gey likely to hae the red deer 
at last! The lads aye thrive best that luik for a lass 
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wi’ a penny in her, mair nor ane wi’ a penny wi’ her; 
and the lass that gaes the poorest bride is aft the 
brawest auld wife. Butthen there maun be the loye— 
nae fleeting fancy—and the Lord’s blessing, which 
nane but the Lord’s ain hae ony richt to luik for; 
and them least of a’, if they join themselves wi’ un- 
believers. Na, na, Miss Amy, dinna even me wi’ 
thinkin’ owre much o’ warldly gear. I suldna say a 
word if ye went aff wi’ a leal-hearted Christian man, 
though he were sae puir that I kenned yer white 
hands maun harden wi’ wark, and yer bonnie face grow 
auld and grave wi’ looking poortith close i’ the face !”’ 

But Jean, turning from the press in which she had 
been searching for more laces, found that she was 
speaking to the air. Amy was gone. How much or 
how little she had heard of the latter remarks, Jean 
never knew. 

‘‘ Aweel,” soliloquised the old woman, ‘‘if she had- 
na felt it was truth, she wadna hae ran awa’. I’m 
no clever enough to unnerstan’ her musicking, an’ 
her drawing, an’ her Frenchifying, which seem to me 
like braw plants that'll flourish mair or less in a’most 
ony soil—if they’re planted in time. But ony body wi’ 
guid plain sense can see the streak o’ God’s gowd in her, 
that nane but He himsel’ can gie. It was mair nor 
what maist puir women ca’ virtue that Solomon meant 
when he said its price was far aboon rubies. And I’m 
thinking Miss Amy has it in her to work out every 
yerse o’ that gran’ chapter which my mither bade me 
read over ilk Sabbath morn after I took up wi’ 
Jock. And isna such a woman as that worth a man 
that is aman! There maun be ill-luck aboot the 
yerra house sin yonder leein’ Hielandman wiled awa’ 
the bonniest birdie of a lass that ever breathed. It 
might do Miss Amy guid if she heard the bitter black 
story o’ her whose seat she sits in—as like her as twa 
bits o’ heather, only ane nae sae blossomy as the ither. 
But I’m feared she maun gang her ain gait, and dree 


| 





her ain weird. But not if I can save her—auld Jean, 
wha kens what it was to live eight blissfu’ years wi’ the 
best gudeman God ever gave to a woman.” 


but for Charlie. 
| that he might be good. 


for nearly a quarter of a century. Only three times 
during that period had she quitted the city of her 
servitude, and each time she had journeyed north- 
ward, just to look at a wee stone house, ‘‘a butand a 
ben,” standing solitary in a narrow glen; and the last 
time she went, there was nothing left of this, her 
married home, but four low, broken walls and the flat 
hearthstone; and just to visit a grave by a ruined 
chapel under the shadow of a shattered castle. ‘‘ He’s 
restin’ whaur he liked to live,” she said, ‘‘ beside a 
bonnie loch amang God Almichty’s hills. I suld like 
tolie beside him. I hae saved money enoo to hae me 
carried here. But why suld I trouble anybody aboot 
my auld banes? They may jist bury mei’ the han- 
diest place. It makes nae differ. If we’re baith amang 
the sheep at the Day o’ Judgment, God could bring 
us together, if we'd slept farther apairt than Edinbro’ 
and the Hielands.”’ And so Jean had returned to her 
service a contented woman, who felt the cup of her 
life had not missed its wine. 

The lonely old servant in the kitchen, doing her 
homely work amid the sunshine of happy memories, 
was far happier than poor Amy, shut in her bed-room 
weeping: her tears half sorrowful, half rebellious— 
all bitter. Some of Jean’s words had cut, with the 
incisiveness of well-directed truth; and the wound 
they left was all the more painful, because Amy could 
not yet own that it was truth. When one has scorned 
to wear gilt, and at last picks up some paltry orna- 


| ment and mistakes it for gold, one is very apt to cling 


to one’s delusion, to repudiate doubt, and to utterly 
refuse to submit the pinchbeck treasure to the plain 
facts of the testing fire. Why should it be thought 
gilt? But why, ask the sceptics, should it be thought 
gold? But the owner of the bauble will not give it 
up, and goes on wearing it, yet with a stinging sense 
of pain and shame; for dread is always worse than 
the worst certainty. 

Amy kneeled down and prayed; not for herself, 
Not that she might be happy, but 
She blamed herself for a 


And here the rough old face softened into the sem- | prayer which, to her sensitive heart, seemed a treason 
blance of the winsome lass that honest Jock, ‘tho | to her love; but, nevertheless, she felt somewhat com- 
first grieve in Forfar,” had kissed and courted more | forted as we always feel comforted, when we haye 
than thirty years before; for Jean had been a widow | done the utmost that lies in our power. 





THE MINISTRY OF ST, PETER. 


More than any other Apostle, St. Peter, especially in 
the earlier period of his history, exemplified the duality 
of the believer’s nature—the opposite phases of cha- 
racter that present themselves, according as effect is 
given to the promptings of the old nature or of the 
new. It is quite remarkable, indeed, how closely in 
his case great faults trod on the heels of great yir- 
tues; how seldom any great triumph was far sepa- 
rated from a corresponding failure. The first occasion 
of his manifesting extraordinary grace was at Czesarea 
Philippi, when he made his celebrated confession of 
faith, and received from his Master the equally memo- 
rable tribute, ‘‘I say unto thee that thou art Peter, 
and on this rock will I build my church.” The very 
next thing recorded by St. Matthew—though it may 
not have happened immediately—is, Peter’s rebuke of 


his Lord for speaking of his death—a rebuke so im- 
proper in itself, and indicating such want of spiritual 
insight and such carnality of view, as to be denounced 
by Christ as an inspiration of Satan’s, utterly unworthy 
of a Christian disciple. Not long after, Peter, with 
James and John, was chosen to accompany Christ to 
the top of the Mount of Transfiguration ; but there, 
his spirituality of perception was equally at fault; 
and the proposal, which he made in his bewilderment, 
though deeply expressive of his fond attachment, was 
so utterly unsuitable, that one historian says of him, 
he knew not what he said; and another, ‘‘ he wist 
not what to say, for he was sore afraid.” When Jesus 
appeared walkiyg upon the sea, it seemed as if thewhole 
strength of Peter’s believing nature was put forth in 





his request to be allowed to come to Him on the water; 
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but only to be followed by the whole weakness of his 
unbelieving nature, when, the wind being boisterous, 
he began to sink. So when Jesus, on the evening of 
the Passover, prepared to wash the feet of his disci- 
ples, Peter at first, driven by a reverential though un- 
enlightened feeling, repudiated with horror the notion 
of his washing his feet ; and then, when he got light 
on the transaction, rushed to the opposite extreme, 
and sought a more extended washing than Christ de- 
signed to give. At the supper, he was all love and 
devotion; after the supper, he fell asleep in the 
garden. On the arrival of Judas and his band, he 
struck boldly at Malchus; in the porch of the high 
priest’s hall, we all know how terribly he fell. 

It ought never to be forgotten, however, in esti- 
mating the character of this great Apostle, that these 
rapid alternations and contradictions were due, in a 
large measure, to two features of his mental tempera- 
ment—its rapidity of motion, and its honesty of expres- 
sion. His was a quick and rapid nature, his thoughts 
and emotions starting at once into full impetuous 
activity, like a deer startled from its hiding-place ; 
while the honesty and outspokenness of his nature 
constrained him to give expression to such thoughts 
and emotions just as they came. Consequently, in 
Peter you commonly have, not that result of the com- 
position of forces, natural and gracious, that you 
generally have in the actions of a believing man; not 
the blending of the natural and the spiritual, the 
combination of both in one modified result: you 
rather find each element coming out by itself. Men 
of this temperament, though they are less uniform 
and steady-going than others, yet, on occasions, shoot 
up far above the common level, and afford beautiful 
exemplifications of the grace of God. In the case of 
Peter, it was so ordered by the great Head of the Church, 
that all his highest qualities, undimmed by the fail- 
ings of the carnal nature, were made steadily avail- 
able for his great work of laying the foundations of 
the Christian church. The memorable prayer of his 
Master, that his faith might not fail, secured for him 
and for the church this glorious result, that during 
the period of the church’s infancy, no carnal drawback 
diminished his strength or diluted his faith; that all 
his rapidity of movement, all his outspokenness, bold- 
ness, and directness, were made to bear, without abate- 
ment from infirmity, on the advancement of Christ’s 
cause; that no dead fly in the apothecary’s pot of 
ointment made it to send forth a stinking savour ; that 
Peter conducted himself during this most delicate and 
vital period, with a blamelessness and a nobility that 
are beyond ail praise. Afterwards, on occasion of his 
conduct at Antioch, when Paul felt constrained to re- 
prove him, effect was again given by Peter to the 
carnal spirit. Power and success, as the leader of a 
great spiritual movement, had probably thrown him 
off his guard; and, under the high sense of triumph, 
his distrust of himself, and his reliance on the inter- 
cession of Jesus had been diminished. In the words 
of the prophet, the nail that had been fastened in a 
sure place was (for the time) removed and cut down; 
it fell, and the burden that was upon it was cut off 
(Isa. xxii. 25). But the tone of the two Epistles of 
Peter is eminently spiritual ; he had evidently quite re- 
covered from the feebleness and yacillation of Antioch; 









and there is an air of calmness and deliberation about 
them, which shows that the impulsive rapidity of 
movement that had characterized his youth, was now 
toned down, and that he had attained the mellow wis- 
dom and the calm composure of a father in Christ. 

An examination of the characteristic features of 
St. Peter’s ministry will naturally embrace two in- 
quiries:—1. What were the views of truth with which 
he mainly dealt? 2. And in what spirit was he accus- 
tomed to handle them ? 

1, As regards Peter’s theology : it evidently had for 
its foundation the basis of all true theology—the Old 
Testament doctrine of God. This of course is true of 
the theology of all the Apostles; but there are some 
things that make it worthy of emphatic notice in the 
case of Peter. It is well worthy of note, in regard to 
the apostolic theology generally, that while the great 
peculiar doctrine of the New Testament is, that Jesus 
Christ was the ‘‘ Word made flesh,” the Incarnation 
of God, and that after the ascension of Jesus from 
earth, the Third Person, the Holy Spirit, came to 
apply his work, the New Testament writers do, in no 
way, supersede the First Person of the Godhead, or 
cause Him even for a moment to pass out of view. 
This is the more to be remarked because members of 
some pietistic schools, on whose souls the vision of 
Christ has come with great power and beauty, seem 
to be unable to see aught but the Second and Thiré 
Persons, and in their hymns, and even in their prayers, 
practically remove the Father out of sight. The 
apostolic theology, on the other hand, is conspicuous 
for its recognition of the Father, to whom it con- 
stantly assigns the place due to the First Person, the 
Fountain of Godhead. Instrumentally, this result 
was doubtless due to the thorough training in the 
Old Testament which the Apostles had had, and the 
emphatic manner in which its great doctrine of God 
had been impressed on their minds. If, in these days 
of ours, the Old Testament (as some propose) were to 
be placed on the shelf as an antiquated document, 
there can be little doubt that one result of this would 
be to make the First Person occupy much less atten- 
tion, and in the case of many, perhaps, to pass wholly 
out of view. In the case of the Apostle Peter, the 
marks of a living faith in the First Person, and s 
supreme and profound reverence for Him, were par- 
ticularly striking. A man’s deepest feelings often 
came out in the form of pithy proverbial sayings that 
sum up the great guiding rules of his life: it was so 
when Peter said to the council, ‘‘ Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you, more than 
unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but speak the 
things which we haye seen and heard.” The same 
profound conyiction was expressed almost in identical 
terms, when, after being released from the prison by 
the angel of the Lord, the Apostles were again sum- 
moned before the council, and Peter gave them his 
warrant for disobeying their order—‘‘ We ought to obey 
Gop rather than men.” Somewhat later, when the 
Apostle, in obedience to the vision at Joppa, had held 
intercourse with Gentiles, in rehearsing the matter 
from the beginning to the church at Jerusalem, and 
intimating how the Holy Ghost fell upon the Gentile 
converts, he concludes his vindication by saying, 
‘* Forasmuch, then, as God gave them the like gift that 
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He did unto us, .... what was I that I could with- 
stand God?” The words carry us back to the memor- 
able answer of Joseph to the wife of Potiphar: ‘‘ How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ?” 

It is always instructive to contemplate that spirit of 
supreme reverence for God which was so striking a 
feature of Old Testament piety—to mark how the 
instinct of loyalty to a King, of affectionate respect to 
a Father, of supreme gratitude to a deliverer, and of 
reverence for an infinite God, conspired to produce 
that unrivalled regard for Jehovah that marked the 
devotion of these times. It is this profound reverence 
and unfaltering homage to the Great Being that Peter 
exhibits; as if the exhortation of his Master had sunk 
to the very depths of his spirit: ‘‘Fear not them 
which kill the body; but fear Him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” ‘To the view of 
Peter, the glory of the Father shone out with over- 
whelming brightness; every quality fitted to excite 
the awe, the admiration, the obedience of the creature 
appeared in Him in infinite fulness. 

Resting on such views of the great God, the 
Apostle sought to rouse in his hearers a correspond- 
ing reverence for the person of Jesus of Nazareth by 
showing that He wasGod’s Son, and that the Father had 
honoured Him with the highest tokens of his regard. 
Hence the emphasis he lays on the fact that God had 
raised Him from the dead. ‘‘ Whom Gop hath raised 
up, whereof we all arewitnesses.” ‘‘Therefore being by 
the right hand of Gop exalted.” . . . ‘‘Thereforelet all 
the house of Israel know assuredly that Gop hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and 
Christ.”” So again: ‘‘The Gop of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob hath glorified his Son Jesus.” ‘‘ Unto you first, 
Gop having raised up his Son Jesus, hath sent Him to 
bless you.” And on another occasion: ‘‘ Be it known 
to you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
whom Gop raised from the dead, even by Him doth 
this man stand before you whole.” This, in fact, is 
an invariable form of speech with Peter; and when 
we turn te his Epistles, we still meet with it, indicating 
that it kept its place in his experience to the end. 
Thus, 1 Ep. i. 21, ‘‘Who by Him do believe in Gon, that 
raised Him up from thedead, andgaveHimglory.” And, 
2 Ep. i. 17, ‘‘ For He received from Gop the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a yoice to 
Him out of the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, 
inwhom Iam well pleased.” In the view of Peter, then, 
Jesus Christ stands before us, worthy of our infinite 
esteem, by reason of the glory with which the Father 
has glorified Him ; by reason of his being the only be- 
gotten Son, sharing the Father’s glory—‘‘the glory,” as 
He Himself said, ‘‘ which I had with Thee before the 
world was.” At the resurrection it was made clear 
that Jesus of Nazareth, the Man who had so often 
appeared as such among them, received glory from 
the Father, a glory which was ‘related to the glory 
which He shared with Him from eternity; and hence 
the earnestness with which the Apostle urges them 
to accept Him. “His theology, in fact, is based upon 
our Lord’s own brief formula: ‘This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the only true Gop, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

It was by a somewhat similar process that Peter 





was led to recognise the Third Person of the Godhead, 
and to give to Him the honour due to his divine 
Person. He seems to have had a clear view of the 
Holy Ghost, as the Person of the Godhead by whom 
God comes into actual contact with the hearts of men, 
so that the writers of the Scriptures were his instru- 
ments, and his word is the word of God. In dealing 
with Ananias and Sapphira, he assumes that a sin 
against the Holy Ghost was the same as a sin against 
God, and in the awful judgment which was made to 
fall on that misguided couple, the church was made to 
see the doom that befitted such a sin. The miraculous 
powers exhibited by the Apostles were the effects of 
the in-working of the Holy Ghost; and this was an 
additional reason for firmness and earnestness, seeing 
that if the people rejected them and their message, 
they would in the same act be dishonouring alike 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

This, then, was the foundation of Peter’s theology ; 
but at the same time, the specific truth which he sought 
most earnestly to press upon his hearers was, the doc- 
trine of Christ. It was specially the doctrine of the 
risen Christ; for the resurrection made all the differ- 
ence in the world in the Apostle’s estimate of Him. 
Christ once crucified and dead, nowrisen and ascended ; 
the recipient from the Father of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; the author of repentance and of the for- 
giveness of sins; sent by the Father to bless men, in 
turning them away every one from his iniquities; 
able and willing to receive the chief of sinners, even 
those whose hands were stained with his own blood; 
as able to bless the soul, as his name through faith in 
his name had proved to be able to cure a crippled 
body ; the only Saviour, indeed: his name being the 
only name under heayen given among men whereby 
they must be saved; now sitting at the right hand of 
God, until the time of the restitution of all things; 
but to be sent again when the times of refreshing 
should come from the presence of the Lord. Let any 
one study these, the obvious heads of Peter’s preach- 
ing, and compare them with the doctrine of Paul on 
the same great subject, and say whether he can dis- 
cover any such traces of contrary tendencies as to 
justify the theory of Schwegler and Baur respecting 
the opposite schools of teaching of which these 
Apostles are represented as haying been severally the 
heads. They both see before them a mass of sinners, 
needing not merely a teacher, a guide, a helper, but 
emphatically a Saviour; needing the gift of forgive- 
ness, needing to be converted, needing to be turned 
practiceily from their iniquities ; needing the spirit of 
repentance, needing to be delivered, too, from an evil 
world; exposed to furious as well as subtile attacks 
from Satan ; but haying, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
all the blessings provided for them of which they 
stand in need; and, in the gift of the Holy Ghost, the 
power for achieving their actual emancipation from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. Moreover, it is by faith that these 
blessings of Christ must be received. In this, the 
great substance of their preaching, Peter and Paul 
were alike; nor was the gospel of Peter, as preached 
by him at Jerusalem, in the slightest degree open to 
the anathema denounced by Paul on the false teachers 
of his time. 
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But, amid this substantial unity, there are circum- 
stantial variations, and the chief difference is, that 
Peter dwells less fully on Christ’s work, and more 
fully in proportion on his person; and that he makes 
that feature of Christ’s salvation, which consists in 
deliverance from the power of sin and the pollution of 
the world, more prominent than that which consists 
in deliverance from direct punishment. 

The doctrine of an objective righteousness, re- 
ceived by faith in Christ for the justification of 
the sinner, was elaborated, not by Peter, but by Paul. 
It is included or implied in the teaching of Peter, for 
the forgiveness of sins, which Peter makes a chief 
element of salvation, rests on this as its basis. The 
two things are set forth by Peter undivided; the 
person and career of Jesus, the source of salvation ; 
the salvation of sinners, the fruit of the person and 
career of Jesus. Peter does not enter elaborately or 
exhaustively into the question, what connection par- 
ticular things in the person and career of Jesus had 
with particular things in the salvation of the sinner. 
In so far as he does glance at any special aspect of re- 
demption, it is more, as we haye said, the deliverance 
of the sinner from the power of sin and the pollution 
of the world than from punishment, that he dwells 
on. Thus, he speaks of God having “sent his Son 
Jesus to bless men, in turning them away every one 
from his iniquities.” In exhorting and inviting the 
people on the day of Pentecost, he called on them to 
‘** save themselves,” or ‘‘ be saved from this untoward 
generation.” Unquestionably, too, the same aspect 
of redemption occupies a prominent place in Peter’s 
Epistles. Redemption is viewed chiefly, but not ex- 
clusively, as deliverance from the moral influence of 
sin. Even where the substitution of Jesus is affirmed, 
it is chiefly as means to an end, the end being the 
holiness of the sinner. Jesus Christ is said to have 
‘* suffered for us, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God.” He “ bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree, that we being dead unto sin should live unto 
righteousness.” And, ‘‘forasmuch as Christ hath suf- 
fered for us in the flesh,” we are called to ‘“‘ arm our- 
selves likewise with the same mind;” “for He that 
hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin.” There 
are some passages in these Epistles, in which this 
application of the doctrine of redemption comes on us 
unexpectedly, and with a kind of surprise. ‘“‘ Foras- 
much as ye know that ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silyer and gold”—from what P— 
‘*from your vain conversation received by tradition from 
your fathers, but with the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” It is 
thus plain that immersion in the ungodliness of the 
age, implying the pollution and destruction of the 
soul by its abominable foulness, was the aspect of 
human ruin that made the deepest impression on 
Peter. ‘ Saye yourselves,” or ‘‘ be sayed from this un- 
toward generation,” were the closing words that rung 
through Jerusalem, in reply to the question, ‘‘ What 
must we do?” ‘Ye are redeemed from your vain 
conversation received by tradition from your fathers,” 
was the strongest motive he could bring to bear on 
the readers of his first Epistle, to induce them to pass 
the time of their sojourning here in fear; and the 
most solemn warning he could give to the readers of 








his second Epistle was that if, after having escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they were again en- 
tangled therein and overcome, their latter end would 
be worse with them than their beginning. In them 
would be verified the proverb, ‘‘ The dog is returned 
to his vomit again, and the ‘sow that was washed to 
her wallowing in the mire.” To the view of Peter, the 
world was a spiritual Sodom. The sinful heart of 
man had a fatal affinity to this Sodom, so that men 
were ever identifying themselves with it, and dipping 
or plunging into its currents. Over this foul society 
hung the curse and doom of eternal death; in this 
worldly gulf all life died, and all death lived, ren- 
dering all thought of salvation in Sodom an utter 
impossibility. High above this pestilential swamp, 
the Lord Jesus had planted the banner of salvation, 
and opened streams of life and blessing for the death- 
stricken children of men. ‘‘ Haste you, escape you, 
escape for your life,” was the Apostle’s cry to the men 
of Jerusalem, as it had been God’s to Lot. The great 
glory of the salvation of Jesus Christ, which it was 
his privilege to proclaim to them, was, that it rescued 
lost sinners from this sea of corruption; it brought 
them up out of an horrible pit, and out of the miry 
clay ; it set their feet on a rock, and put a new song 
in their mouth, even praise unto their God. 

2. We proceed now to notice what was characteristic 
of Peter’s manner of setting forth the truths which 
he proclaimed. We need not multiply particulars: 
the gist of the matter lies in one word—his singular 
honesty. And that honesty gave its most characteristic 
utterance in the answer to the council, ‘‘We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
** Cannot but” was the characteristic feature of this 
golden period of St. Peter’s preaching. 

He not only possessed the truth, but he was possessed 
by it. His motto might have been, ‘‘ Teneo et teneor” 
(‘I hold, and I am held”), or better, ‘‘Teneo quia 
teneor”’ (‘‘I hold, because I am held’’). 

Is not this the true type of the Christian preacher ? 
If. all preachers were of this order, could the world 
continue to lie in spiritual stagnation, and men in 
millions to sleep, on the edge of the great gulf? If all 
preachers were of this order, every one’s mouth would 
be a trumpet, and the deepest sleepers would hear the 
summons, ‘‘ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee life.” Happy the 
Christian community that possesses such preachers, not 
in one’s or two’s merely, but by hundreds and thou- 
sands! Well for every young minister that recognises 
in this spirit the model for him, even though the first 
true view of it may haye the effect of casting him to 
the ground in despair. He was not the worst prophet 
that exclaimed when he saw the glory of the Lord, 
‘Woe is me, for I am undone, for I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes haye seen the King, the 
Lord of Hosts.” Nor was it long till the seraph came 
with the live coal from the altar to purify his lips. He 
was not the most inefficient Apostle who, overwhelmed 
with his unworthiness, once exclaimed, ‘‘ Depart from 
me, for I ama sinful man, O Lord.” For hardly 
were these words uttered when the answer came, ‘‘ Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” And see 
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how the Apostle is honoured now! There is but a 
short interval between the confession of true humility, 
and the advent of heavenly power. The confession, 
we say, of true humility, because there are unblest 
confessions, which are not the confessions of humility, 
but the confessions of indolence; confessions in whose 
barren womb there lies no germ of future reforma- 
tion, because those who make them are not compelled 
by them to stir up themselves ‘to take hold on God.” 

Flowing from, or at least connected with the honesty 
of Peter, was the singular clearness with which he 
commonly spoke. His addresses were remarkable for 
the absence of all haze and obscurity. Every thought 
stands out sharp and bright, as if placed against an 
Italian sky. The profound conviction of each truth 
which he himself had, was wedded to a faculty of 
singularly clear expression. The speech delivered on 
the day of Pentecost is quite a model of lucid state- 
ment. Itis like a marble statue, so clean-cut and 
finished—finished, too, with that wonderful touch 
which is not the result of art, but the fruit of inspira- 
tion. I venture to say that if a great critic—one with 
that unerring critical instinct which is so rare a gift— 
were to have this statement of Peter’s submitted to 
him for the first time, along with a hundred others to 
the same effect by different hands, he would select this 
out of the mass, as being marked by qualities of 
style which few writers ever approach. And not only 
in his more elaborate addresses is Peter thus clear and 
explicit, but in his shorter utterances too. He has a 
wonderful power of saying the very thing he means 
tosay. No circumlocution, and no ambiguity; but a 
clear, direct, explicit statement. For the most part 
his Epistles show the same quality; but there are ob- 
scure passages in them; passages, however, which 
though obscure to us, may not haye been obscure to 
those to whom they were addressed. The remarkable 
clearness of Peter’s mind makes it, indeed, highly 
probable that in the light in which they were read by 
the first Christians, these obscure passages were with- 
out difficulty, and encourages the hope that on further 
investigation, the difficulties that now surround them 
may pass away. 

But perhaps the mingled honesty and clearness 
of Peter’s utterances is shown most remarkably when 
itis his lot to reprove. To be able to tell men their 
guilt clearly and directly, but not offensively, is at 
once a rare and a difficult thing. Most men, when 
they have got such a task, make the approach as 
besiegers approach a fortress by parallels, or try to 
veil their meaning by euphemisms or generalities. 
Not so Peter. There is something quite striking in 
the plainness and directness of his accusations. 
“Jesus of Nazareth . . . . Him being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and, by wicked hands, crucified and 
slain” —*‘ whom ye delivered up, and denied Him in the 
presence of Pilate, when he was determined to let Him 
go.” ‘But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and 
desired a murderer to be granted unto you; and 
killed the Prince of Life, whom God raised from the 
dead.” ‘Ye rulers of the people and elders of Israel, 
be it known unto you all, that by the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from 
the dead, even by Him doth this man stand here 





before you whole. This is the stone which was set at 
nought by you builders, which is become the Head of 
the Corner.” ‘The God of our fathers raised up 
Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a tree.” The boldness 
of Peter was admirably turned to account in these 
plain home-thrusts against both the rulers and the 
people. And yet it was not the boldness of insolence 
or of bitter scorn. Almost in the same breath, he 
could charge the multitude with denying the Holy 
One and the Just, and preferring a murderer, and yet 
appeal to them in a kindly and apologetic spirit: 
** And now, brethren” (using that friendly word), “I 
wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers.” But the most trying case in which this 
boldness of rebuke was shown by Peter was that of 
Ananias and Sapphira. Never was a shorter or more 
pointed indictment drawn up against criminal than in 
the words of Peter, ‘‘ Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thy heart to keep back part of the price of the land ? 
- » « « Thou hast not lied unto man, but unto 
God.” Teo deal with the unconscious widow, the 
partner of her husband’s guilt, was a still more diffi- 
cult duty. To proclaim her deep guilt to her, when 
her own lips had told the lie, was a task that few 
could have performed. ‘‘ How is it that ye have 
agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord?” This 
power of calling things by their plain names, when 
dealing with men in reference to their sins, is not by 
any means common. Eyen the ministers of Christ, 
wishing to be faithful, are apt to hedge, and fence, 
and beat about the bush, when trying to do so dis- 
agreeable a duty. But better leave it alone than go 
timidly to work, and deal in vague generalities which 
may mean anything or nothing. In such a case, we 
must bear in mind the solemn warning—‘‘ Cursed be 
he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully; and 
cursed be he that withholdeth his sword from shedding 
of blood.” 

‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father, 
which is in heayen. And I say unto thee that thou 
art Peter; and upon this rock will I build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
‘Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to have you that 
lee may sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not, and thou, when thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.” O that it would 
please God, in the like manner, te watch all his 
ministers when they are ready to fall, when there is 
but a step between them and death, and to consecrate 
whatever gifts or qualities they may possess to the 
building up of his church, and not suffer them to be 
perverted to the eternal hurt of men’s souls! These 
two great pillars of the early church, Peter and Paul 
—what striking monuments they were of the grace of 
God—both in their being plucked as brands from the 
fire, and in their being strengthened to do such service 
for Christ! They seem to occupy the two most com- 
manding positions in the early church, on purpose to 
teach ministers that the Head of the Church is the only 
fountain of ministerial grace and fitness, and to let 
the most desponding hear the ever-ringing echoes of 
the promise, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

W G. Brarxr. 
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NAZARETH. 


TuE moonlight broods o’er Nazareth—each solitary dell, 
O’er ghostly mosque, flat-terraced roof, and convent citadel. 


The Virgin’s Fountain trickles by,—I am alone with memory,— 
The wild heath drips with diamond dew, the village street is still ; 


I kneel upon this fragrant soil, and kiss this sacred hill : 


"T'was here my Saviour’s feet once trod—leave me, pale Night, alone with God! 
O! wondrous Boy, whose eyes divine gazed on this tranquil scene, 


I leave my home ’mid northern seas, to roam where Thou hast | 


Before I die, to track Thy life, each martyr-scene of human strife. 


How oft across yon forest’s gloom Thy gaze fell on the sea, 
Where Tabor, Hermon, Carmel, loomed in drear sublimity ! 


Thy dreams upon a mother’s breast, the blood-red dawn of man’s 


The love that sought home’s timid kiss, the stillness of God’s bliss, 


O silent crags, O mountain dell, nothing of all this may ye tell! 
It may not be! no ruder hand can e’er recall that Virgin Prime, 


een , 





unrest, 


Whose boyhood carolled o’er these downs, untouched by miser time ; 
More curious gaze would but distress That childhood’s winsome loveliness. 


Wait but awhile, and He will tell the secret of those hidden years, 


And we shall bound from crag to crag till we have lost our fears, 


‘Till we have copied from that Boy life’s purer hope, life’s nobler joy. 


ALAN Bropricx. 
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THE seventy years of the Captivity were in many 
ways the most remarkable period of a history which 
throughout was wonderful. They drew a broad line 
of demarcation between the older and the later 
phases of the religion and the culture of the chosen 
people. The exile was at once the penalty of their past 
sins, and the education by which they were, in part 
at least, purified from them. This was what all their 
previous history had brought them to. This con- 
tained the germs of all their future. Whatever was 
most characteristic of later Judaism had its origin by 
the banks of the Euphrates. There the Scribes rose 
into prominence, as the Spirit that spake by the pro- 
phets came less frequently and with diminished 
power. There the canon of the Old Testament first 
assumed something of its present shape, and all else 
that had belonged to the literature of Israel was left, 
either by a deliberate process of selection and rejec- 
tion, or by the chances of conquest and of exile, to 
perish and be forgotten. There the old forms of idol- 
atry, which had cleaved to the life of the nation, like 
a leprous taint, from the time of the Exodus, were laid 
aside never to be resumed. There the very language 
which they spoke assumed a different shape, and 
there, abandoning the written characters which their 
fathers had used, they learnt to use those which they 
have ever since employed with hardly any alteration, 
the characters which we know as Hebrew.* 

A period so fruitful in results of the greatest moment 
might well claim a special investigation. That claim 
is strengthened when.we remember the position which 
it occupies, not only in relation to the fortunes of the 
chosen people, but in the contemporary history of the 
world. It opens just after the overthrow of one of 
the great monarchies, and the destruction of one of the 
great cities, of the ancient werld, which had kept its 
ground for upwards of a thousand years. It ends with 
the fall of one that in the colossal greatness of its 
power and the magnificence of its buildings surpassed 
all others. It begins with the reign of Nebuchadnez~ 
zar, and ends with that of Cyrus. It wasa time of vast 
migrations, and struggles of races and of creeds. 
The religion of Buddha was working its mighty 
change in India, not altogether beyond the horizon of 
the Babylonian empire. The religion of Zoroaster 
was entering on a new and more energetic life, and 
the books which embody that faith were assuming 
their present shape. © Not less wonderful was the 
synchronism of events in regions that lay then entirely 


it was that Epimenides, and the Orphic brotherhoods 
that traced their origin to him, were altering the 
character of the earlier creed of Greece, as represented 
by the Homeric poems, that Pythagoras and his dis- 
ciples were laying the foundations of an asceticism 
which developed into a philosophy, that Solon was 





* By one of the strange vicissitudes of history, the older Hebrew 
writing has been preserved to our own time in the Pentateuch MSS. of 
= Samaritans, whom the Jews despised as not being of the stock of 

braham. 
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building up the intellectual and political life of 
Athens. In the far West, Rome was already rising 
into greatness. The walls of Servius Tullus, yet more 
the organization of the constitution which bears his 
name, were marking out the future destiny of the city 
of the Seven Hills as different from that of any other 
town in Italy. In the far East Confucius was entering 
on his work as the teacher of an ethical system which, 
whatever may be its defects, has kept its ground 
through all the centuries that have followed, and been 
accepted by many millions of mankind, which, at pre- 
sent, modified more or less by its contact with Budd- 
hism, divides with that system the homage of nearly 
all tribes and nations of Turanian origin. 

Of many of these great changes we can only think 
with wonder at the strange parallelism with which 
the great divisions of the human family were moving 
ou, far removed from each other, in the order which 
had been appointed for them. Those which connect 
themselves directly with the rise and fall of the great 
Chaldeean monarchy will serve to show how, “in 
sundry times and divers manners,” God has taught 
men to feel after Him, and, it may be, find Him. 
They will throw a new light on many passages of Scrip- 
ture. Here, as in so many other regions of history, 
we, at the distance of two thousand five hundred 
years, are better qualified to judge and to interpret 
than those who were removed from the events of 
which they spoke by two or three short centuries. 
The researches of the scholars of our own time have 
compelled the records of Assyrian, Chaldean, and 
Persian monuments, which were before as a sealed 
book, to give up their treasures, and we are now able 
to fill up the gaps in the fragmentary notices of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and to correct or complete the 
narratives, often hazy and legendary, of the Greek 
historians. 

For centuries before the birth of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Babylon had been carrying on with varying success a 
struggle against the great Assyrian empire which 
had its capital on the Tigris. For the most part it 
was governed by an Assyrian satrap. Sometimes the 
satrap tried to assert his independence. In the eighth 
century B.C. the first great blow was struck at the 
power of Nineveh. The Pul who appears in 2 Kings 
xy. 19; 1 Chron. y. 26, as a king of Assyria, was in 
reality a Babylonian ruler, who, in conjunction with 
a Median chief, attacked a king whom the Greeks 
| called Sardanapalus, and, on his defeat and death, 
B.c. 788, took his throne and title.* This brought 
him into contact with the kingdom of Israel, which, 
from the days of Jehu, had paid tribute to the Assy- 
rian king,} and which some thirty or forty years before 





* In the Greek narratives the Babylonian king appears as Belesis, the 
Median as Arbaces. Sardanapalus (on the Assyrian monuments the name 
appears as Assourlikhous) is the monarch whose effeminacy and luxury 
have become proverbial. When the capture of Nineveh was inevitable he 
set fire tohis place, and perished in its ruins with his bi d 1 

+ “Jehu, the son of Khumri,” on the monuments. The latter name is 
identical with the “ Omri” of the Bible, and shows that the king of Israel 








| was looked upon as continuing the dynasty of the house ot Ahab, which he 
had in fact overthrown. 
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had seen its chief prophet start on a journey to the 
great city, in which he appeared as a preacher of 
repentance, warning it of its coming destruction. A 
thousand talents of silver had to be paid by Menahem, 
who then filled the throne of Israel, as a tribute 
(2 Kings xv. 19, 20). If we identify the Tiphsah, 
which that king is said to have taken (2 Kings xy. 14), 
with the city of the same name founded by Solomon 
on the banks of the Euphrates, we are led to the con- 
clusion that he too had taken advantage of the weak- 
ness of the Assyrian king, and had endeavoured to 
regain possession of what had once belonged to Israel, 
and that the invasion was to chastise him for this 
presumption. An incidental notice shows (1 Chron. 
v. 26) that Pul was the first to begin the system of 
deportation which was afterwards carried on so ruth- 
lessly. The tribes on the east of the Jordan suffered 
most severely. They were already made to learn the 
bitterness of exile. 

The hour of the downfall of Nineveh had not, how- 
ever, as yet arrived. The next king, Tiglath-Pileser, 
was of the old Assyrian stock. The Chaldeans were 
driven back, and compelled to content themselves with 
maintaining their independence in the province of 
Babylon. The successor of Pul, Nabonassar, stamped 
his name on a chronological era which served as a 
starting-point for the later annalists of Eastern his- 
tory, and burnt the records of all the alien kings 
who had ruled before him, but did little else. Then 
‘followed a time of weakness and disorder. The Assy- 
rian kings, under Salmaneser and Sargon (Isaiah xx. 
1), raised their kingdom to its former height of power. 
The kings of Israel struggled in vain against it, in 
vain sought to strengthen themselves by an alliance 
with the Ethiopian dynasty then ruling in Egypt.* 
They, too, were conquered and carried to Halah, and 
Habor, and the cities of the Medes. After an in- 
terval of eight years, and a fruitless attempt to avert 
the danger by submission and the payment of tribute, 
the armies of Sennacherib took the cities of Judah, and 
encompassed Jerusalem itself. The city was blockaded, 
and threatened with the horrors of famine. It escaped 
only by the sudden pestilence which in a single night 
wrecked the hopes of the Assyrian king, and made 
him retire to his own country, there to perish by the 
hands of his own sons. The singularly interesting 
history of Isaiah xxxix. throws light on the position 
which Babylon occupied at this juncture, and the way 
in which it was affected by the destruction of Senna- 
cherib’s army. Merddach-Baladan, the king who is 
there named, had carried on a long struggle against 
him and his predecessor, Sargon. When he heard 
of the marvellous deliverance which had thus been 
granted to Hezekiah, and of what must have seemed 
hardly less strikingly a proof of his being under the 
protection of a divine power, his escape as from the 
jaws of death, (possibly from the self-same plague 
which had proved so fatal to the invaders,) it seemed 
to him that here was an ally whose support would be 
invaluable. He sent his ambassadors with the gifts 
which, according to Oriental usage, had the character 
of a tribute as from a subject prince. He was willing 
to acknowledge Hezekiah as his titular sovereign. 





* The Ethiopian king appears in Herodotus under the name of Sabaco. 
In 2 Kings xvii. 4 it is contracted into So. 











The king of Judah, blinded by the dream of being 
the head of a re-united monarchy, reviving the old 
glories of the days of David and Solomon, and ex- 
tending his power, as Menahem had tried to do, once 
more to the banks of the Euphrates, fell into the 
snare.* The voice of the prophet, who saw more clearly 
into the perils which such an alliance was sure to 
bring with it, compelled him to put aside that thought. 
The prospect of an alliance between Babylon and 
Judah proved abortive; and Esar-haddon, successor of 
Sennacherib, first as viceroy during his father’s life- 
time, and then as king, made Babylon at times the 
seat of government, in order more completely to en- 
sure the subjugation of the rebellious province. It was 
there that Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, who seems 
to have plunged rashly into the policy against which 
Isaiah had protested, was carried as a prisoner by 
Esar-haddon (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). It was from 
Babylon that the same king sent the Cuthites and 
other tribes, who were to replace the Israelites that 
had been carried away from the northern provinces of 
Palestine, and who became the ancestors of the Sama- 
ritans of later history (2 Kings xvii. 24. Ezra iv. 2). 
For the next ninety years the two great cities of the 
East continued, with but slight interruptions, on the 
same footing. They were so when, circ. B.C. 626, 
Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, became 
the satrap of Babylon under the last but one of the 
Assyrian kings. 

The attack on Nineveh began, as before, by an 
alliance between the Babylonian and the Median 
kings, and the marriage of the daughter of Cyaxares 
with Nebuchadnezzar was the seal of the compact into 
which they entered to complete the work that had 
been commenced by Pul and Arbaces. The great 
migration of the Turanian tribes, Scythians, Cimmerii, 
Massagetee, which led the hordes that were grouped 
under the first name to pour down like a flood upon 
the plains of the Tigris and Euphrates, over the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, and finally over the lower valley 
of the Danube, imposed on the two confederates, 
especially on the Median kings, the task of defending 
their own kingdoms, and so for a time the doom of 
Nineveh was delayed. In the meantime, Nabopo- 
lassar and his queen Nitocris (the name indicates an 
Egyptian origin,t and points probably to an alliance 
with the Ethiopian dynasty, then reigning at Sais), 
went on with the great engineering works which made 
Babylon the wonder of the world. Canals were dug 
which shortened the voyage over one point of the 
winding course of the Euphrates to another, embank- 
ments constructed to check the inundations of the 
river, a large lake made to receive its waters when 
they overflowed, a bridge thrown across the stream, 
hanging or terraced gardens laid out, it was said, to 
remind the Median wife of Nebuchadnezzar of the 
scenery of her own land. Gradually, without ventur- 
ing as yet on the final attack, he absorbed one after 
another the chief provinces of the Assyrian empire, 











* The summons addressed by the king in the earlier years of his reign 


to the chief tribes of the northern kingdom, Ephraim, Manasseh, Asher, 
char, and Zebulun, shows that Hezekiah had started with the hope 
of restoring the monarchy to its old greatness. ‘The name which, towards 


its close, he gave his son (Manasseh) may fairly be regarded as evidence 
that that hope had not been abandoned. The overthrow of Sennache- 
rib’s army had naturally tended to revive it. 

+ The first syllable is identical with the name of the goddess NEITH. 
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and left its king Assaracus little more than Nineveh 
and its adjacent territory. 


THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 





At this stage we get a point of contact with the | 


history of the Bible. 
seemed to have entered on a new stage of greatness, 
and its king sought to regain the power which his pre- 
decessors, Rameses and Sesostris, had exercised over 
Syria, and the other western provinces of Asia. The 
policy of Manasseh led him to court the alliance of a 
sovereign who seemed strong enough to defend him 
against the Assyrian king. Jews were sent as auxi- 
liaries to defend the Ethiopian frontiers on the upper 
valley of the Nile.* The name of Manasseh’s son, 
Amon, had a suspiciously Egyptian sound.t As far 
as Manasseh himself was concerned, the alliance 
ended, as the prophets had foretold it would do, in 
shame and defeat. He was carried as a prisoner by 
the Assyrian. king to Babylon; and when he re- 
turned, it was as a subject-king tributary to him, not 
as the ally of the king of Egypt. It is in this relation 
that we have to seek the explanation of the seeming 
rashness which led to the defeat and death of the good 


king Josiah at the battle of Megiddo. Necho, the son | 


of Psammitichus, was watching the gradual break-up 
of the Assyrian empire, and sought to come in for 
some share of tho spoils of the ‘sick man,” whose 
death seemed so close at hand. With this view he 
marched his armies into Palestine as the high road to 
the valley of Euphrates. Josiah, possibly, as loyal to 
his alliance with the Assyrian king, possibly, as 
asserting his neutrality, and resenting the use which 
Necho had made of his territory as an attack on his 
independence, but possibly also, as wishing to see the 
work in which Nabopolassar was engaged carried on to 
its completion without interruption, led his troops in 
person to stop the Pharaoh’s progress. Necho’s pro- 
fessions of friendliness were in vain. In yain also was 
the warning which the Biblical historian recognises as 
sent from God through the lips of the Egyptian king 
(2 Chron. xxxy. 20). Tho battle was fought in the 
plain of Esdraelon, and the king was slain. The con- 
queror pressed on to Carchemish on the Euphrates, 
and so gained a position of immense importance in 
his attack on either or both of the Mesopotamian 
monarchies. 
deposed the king whom the people at Jerusalem had 
set up, Shallum or Jehoahaz, and, carrying him into 
Egypt, appointed another of Josiah’s sons, Jehoiakim, 
to reign as a subject-ally. 

In the following year, B.c. 607, Nabopolassar asso- 
ciated his son with him as a sharer in the kingly 
power and title, left to him the task of watching and 
checking the progress of the Egyptian conqueror, and 
gave himself to the long-delayed work of the final 
attack on Nineveh. Assaracus, the last sovereign of 
the mighty empire, reproducing, as he did, the weak- 
ness of the Sardanapalus under whom Nineveh had 
been taken before, offered but a feeble resistance. The 
words of Jonah were at last fulfilled. The ten tribes, 
who dwelt in the cities of the Medes, or by the Tigris 
and its tributaries, and who had cherished the predic- 


* The fact is stated in the narrative of the pseudo-Aristeas as to the 


Septuagint translation of the Old Testament. It is probably referred to 





On his return within a few months, he | 


Egypt under Psammitichus | 


| 











in the words in which Zephaniah speaks (iii. 10) of the “suppliants,” the | 


“ dispersed,” who, when he wrote, were “ beyond the rivers of Ethiopia.” 
t Comp. the article “‘ Manasseh ” in the Dictionary of the Bivie. 





tions of that prophet in their memory, saw with ex- 
ultation the downfall of the city to which they owed 
their exile from the land of their fathers.* The woe 
which Nahum—himself, probably, one of the exiles— 
had pronounced upon the ‘bloody city,” was wrought 
out tothe uttermost. She was left ‘empty, and waste, 
and void,” and there was “no healing of that bruise.” 

The strength which this victory gave to the Chal- 
dzean monarchy enabled Nebuchadnezzar to renew the 
struggle against the Egyptian king with greater hope 
of success, and Carchemish, which had before been the 
scene of Necho’s yictory, now witnessed the entire 
overthrow of his army. The great host that ‘‘ came up 
as a flood, whose waves were moved as the rivers,” with 
its chariots and horses, its Ethiopians and Libyans, its 
heayy-armed troops, and its Lydian archers,}+ became, 
as Jeremiah had foretold (chap. xlvi.) a “‘sacrifice to the 
Lord God of hosts in the north country, by the river 
Euphrates.” Nebuchadnezzar, after the battle, drove 
the defeated army before him to the borders of Egypt. 
He was at Pelusium when he heard of his father’s 
death, and returned to Babylon to take possession of 
the throne. 

On his way southward, or on his return (it is not 
certain which), he halted at Jerusalem. There he found 
Jehoiakim, the vassal king, the tributary of Egypt. 
He met, however, with no effectual resistance. The 
city was taken. The allegiance and the tribute were 
transferred. There was a Chaldean party within the 
walls of the holy city,—the party of those who had 
been the friends and counsellors of Josiah, and had 
lamented over his death, and who saw less danger in 
that dependence upon a distant power, than in a close 
alliance with a people from whom the Israelites had 
so often caught the taint of idolatry, and who had 
proved themselves so treacherous and unfaithful. And 
at the head of this party was Jeremiah, the prophet of 
Anathoth. It is clear that he saw from the first that 
Nebuchadnezzar was the appointed scourge of God for 
the chastisement of the nations; that his own people 
needed, and would receive, the discipline of that chas- 
tisement. So, as soon as Nebuchadnezzar had en- 
tered on his reign as joint king with his father, he had 
warned the people of the seventy years’ captivity that 
lay before them. So, in vision, he took the “cup of 
the Lord’s fury’ (xxv. 15), and made all the nations 
to drink thereof. Pharaoh and the Philistines, Edom 
and Moab and Ammon, Tyre and Zidon, Dedan and 
Arabia, Media and Persia, all were in their turn to 
drink of that cup, and then (this time the name hidden 
beneath the secret cypher of an inverted alphabet{) the 
king of Sheshach—.e., the king of Babylon himself— 
was to drink after them. 

There seems little room for doubt that the prophet 
and his friends must haye become at this time per- 
sonally known, and known as friends and partizans, 
to the Chaldean king and his generals. It was 


* Comp. the language of the Book of Tobit, xiv. 15. 

+ It is doubtful whether these Ludim (to give the Hebrew form of the 
name) were an African or Asiatic tribe. In favour of identifying them 
with the Lydians of Greek history, we have the fact that Psammitichus 
had begun the practice of engaging Greek mercenaries, and that Ionians 
and Carians might naturally be grouped together by a Jewish writer 
of this period under the generic name of the most powerful race of 
Western Asia, 

t The letters would correspond as follows : > > re 
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probably owing to their influence that the king, 
who had been taken prisoner, was not carried off 
to Babylon with the other captives, as had been the 
intention of the conqueror, but was for a time replaced 
upon the throne. But the captivity had already 
begun. Though Jehoiakim himself was spared, yet 
four at least of the princes of the house of Dayid were 
carried off to be eunuchs in the palace of the king of 
Babylon, and among them were those whose names 
are so familiar to us,—Daniel and his three friends 
Hananiah, Azariah, and Misael. With them, too, 
were the remnant of the strange Kenite people, half- 
sect, half-tribe, whom we know as the Rechabites, 
who had been driven to take refuge in Jerusalem by 
the approach of Nebuchadnezzar’s army, and who 
were the first to taste the bitterness of exile.* 

For three years this state of things continued. 
Jehoiakim paid his tribute and kept quiet. Then (B.c. 
603), either relying on the hope of help from Egypt, 
or thinking he could venture to stand alone, he 
rebelled and drew upon himself a swift punishment. 
Jeremiah, in the meantime, had again and again 
warned the king and his nobles of the madness of such 
an attempt, and had met with scorn and outrage in 
return. There seems reason to believe (unless we see 
in chap. xiii. the record of a prophetic dream, like that 
of Ezekiel’s journey te Jerusalem, Ezek. viii. 3) that 
he had twice travelled to the Euphrates during this 
period, and so had had opportunities for renewing his 
acquaintance with the Chaldean king, or with his 
generals. And so when the rebellion of Jehoiakim 
broke out, Nebuchadnezzar does not seem to have 
thought it necessary to proceed himself and lead his 
own generals against the city. It was enough to 
send some ‘‘ bands of Chaldees” to co-operate with 
the old hereditary foes of Judah, the Syrians, the 
Moabites, and the Ammonites (2 Kings xxiy. 2). 
The king, who had made himself hated by his luxury 
and oppression, building a palace, even at that time of 
misery, ‘‘ceiled with cedar and painted with ver- 
milion,” as if in ostentatious disregard of the suffer- 
ings of his people, died soon after the attack began, 
and the state of parties in Jerusalem is shown by the 
manner in which his death was received. Not only 
were the usual honours of a kingly funeral denied 
him, but there were none to lament him; no wailers 
to raise their cry—‘‘ Ah, Lord!” or “‘ Ah, his glory!” 
He was buried with the burial of an ass, ‘cast out” 
(probably thrown over the wall to show the invadersthat 
he was really dead), ‘‘ beyond the gates of Jerusalem ” 
(Jer. xxii. 18, 19). His younger son, a boy of the age 
of eighteen, succeeded him as Jehoachin or Jeconiah. 
The reign lasted but three months. Nebuchadnezzar 
resented the appointment of a king by any other than 
himself as an act of rebellion. He led his armies in 
person and besieged Jerusalem. The city was taken 
for the second time, and now the captivity began on a 
new and more terrible scale. The king himself was 
carried to Babylon, thrown into a dungeon and left 
there to languish for seven and thirty years, till the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar, when he was released by 





* This fact is gathered from Jer. xxxv., which shows that they were in 
Jerusalem at the time of its capture, and from the superscription of 
Ps. 1xxi. in the Greek version, as written by or for “the sons of Jonadab, 
the first that were led into captivity.” 





Evil-Merédach (Jer. lii. 31). With him went his 
nearest relatives, his eunuchs, his chief officers and 
counsellors, ten thousand ‘‘ men of might,” the flower 
of the host of Judah. With him, too, were the false 


prophets who had been holding out hopes of victory | 


and freedom, some, at least, of the priests and elders 
whom we find with Ezekiel by the banks of 
Chebar, all the smiths and workmen who might have 
helped to supply the troops of Judah with swords and 
shields; none remained but ‘“‘ the poorer sort of the 
people of the land.” In the prophet’s words, those who 
were taken were as the “best ripe figs,” those who 
were left so vile and worthless that they were as ‘‘ figs 
vile and worthless, too bad to be eaten” (Jer. xxiv. 
1—10). Another vassal king, a son of Josiah’s, was 
appointed, and, in the nature of the case, must have 
seemed at the time likely to be faithful to the Baby- 
lonian king, the representative, therefore, of the 
Chaldean party of which Jeremiah and Ahikam were 
the chief members. We may, perhaps, trace their 
influence in the new name which he assumed, Zede- 
kiah = Righteous is Jehovah, as bearing witness in its 
very syllables of the truth which Jeremiah was never 
weary of proclaiming.* 

I do not follow the details of the eleven years of 
Zedekiah’s reign. The confused state in which the 
prophecies of Jeremiah haye come down to us makes 
it difficult to arrange them and the events to which 
they refer, in a right order. But it is well to note, 
before we pass on to what will form the subject 
of a second paper, THE LIFE OF THE EXILES AT 
BaBYLon, that during the whole period there aro 
proofs that Jeremiah and his party were in constant 
active communication with the exiles at Babylon 
and with Nebuchadnezzar himself. He sends, and 
the letter is carried by a son of Shaphan and a son 
of Hilkiah, to bid the former seek the peace of the 
city to which they had been carried captive (xxix. 7). 
He warns them against any rash and premature 
attempt to abridge the appointed term of the seventy 
years of the captivity. Itis obvious that he was the 
advocate of the same policy at home, that he and 
Baruch his scribe were on that account the objects of 
the hatred and persecution of the Egyptian party, that 
for this he was thrown into the dungeon where he nearly 
lost his life, that he was openly accused of “falling 
away to the Chaldeans” (Jer. xxxvii. 13). The 
king himself oscillated between the two rival parties. 
He had been placed on the throne, as we have seen, by 
the Chaldean king. Then under the influence of 
those whose hopes had been excited by the growing 
power and energy of the new king of Egypt, Apries, 
the Pharaoh Hophra of the Bible (Jer. xliv. 30), he 
ventured on rebellion, and ceased to pay tribute. The 
Chaldean army again besieged the city, and the king 
in his panic turned to Jeremiah for help and counsel. 
The rumoured march of the army of Apries led the in- 
vaders to raise the siege for a time, and the hopes of 
the anti-Chaldwan party were once again raised 
(Jer. xxxvii. 5—11). But the relief was temporary 
only. A larger army was sent under Nebuzaradan, 
and after a siege of nearly eighteen months the city 
was once more captured. This time the destruction 





* Comp. the paper on “SHILOH —EMMANUEL—THE LORD OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,” in the SUNDAY MaGAZINE for Decemver, 1863. 
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was more thorough than it had ever been before. 
The Chaldzans slew the young men of Judah with the 
sword in the court of the sanctuary. All that was 
perishable in the temple was destroyed by fire. Only 
its foundation stones remained. The king was carried 
before Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah on the east bank of 
the Orontes, on the high road between Babylon and 
Palestine, his children slain before his face, his eyes 
put out, and he himself carried in chains to Babylon.* 
The nobles of Judah who had been the king’s advisers 
when he ventured to assert his independence were put 
to death, probably, as was the usual Assyrian custom, 
by impaling. The captivity was now completed. 
None but ‘‘ the poor of the people, which had nothing,” 
were left behind, and they entered upon the vineyards 
and fields of the exiled princes. 

The respect and consideration with which Jeremiah 
is treated at this crisis indicates a long-standing 
acquaintance between him and the Chaldean generals. 
Nebuzaradan at once releases him from his chains, 
and offers him the choice of settling at Babylon under 
the king’s protection, or remaining in Jerusalem (Jer. 
xxxix. 11; xl. 4), On his choosing the latter alterna- 
tive, he supplies him with provisions, and pays him, 
partly as a reward for services, partly in com- 
pensation for his sufferings. Gedaliah, the son of his 
chief friend and protector, Ahikam, is made governor 





of the land. It was no wonder that it should be so. 
When we remember that Daniel, under his new name 
of Belteshazzar, was already high in the king’s favour, 
that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were ‘“ set 
over the affairs of the province of Babylon”—that 
they shared the faith, the hopes, the policy of Jere- 
miah, it is clear that there must have been a strong 
influence in his favour at the court of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Even Ezekiel’s work among the captives by the 
banks of Chebar, coinciding, as it did, in its general 
spirit with that of the prophet of Anathoth, predict- 
ing the overthrow of Egypt and Tyre, the two powers 
that as yet remained unsubdued by the Chaldean 
king, may haye tended to predispose him to look 
favourably on the prophet who had all along spoken 
and acted and suffered in his service. So at all events 
it was. One long chapter in the prophet’s life was 
closed, a yet longer chapter in the history of the peo- 
ple. The former I have in part noticed in a previous 
Study.* With the fortunes of the miserable remnant 
who fled to Egypt or remained in Judah, I am not 
now concerned. ‘The life of the nation, the stock out 
of which was to spring the new tree, was elsewhere. 
We must turn to see how the captives lived at Babylon, 
what effect the exile had on their thoughts, their hopes, 
their character, their institutions. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 





EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN: 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 


VIII.—THE WICKET GATE AND THE WAYSIDE CROSS. 


“ He arose, and went for his life.’””—1 Kunes xix. 3. 


THE object of these addresses is the most serious 
that can engage the heart of man. It is no less than 
this—to point out the way of salvation: to answer 
the question of some young persons, and of some 
undecided, and of some doubting, and of some just 
awakening persons, among my readers—‘‘ What must 
Ido to be saved?” It is a question, I trust, always 
present to every preacher’s mind, as that which 
he is set and bound to answer, as that to which each 
separate sermon ought to give some answer, and to 
which his ministry as a whole, if it is not to be utterly 
lost and purposeless, is to be the reply for a whole 
generation of his people. But it cannot be denied 
that the direct question itself is often, for weeks and 
months together, if not thrown into the background 
—which God forbid it should ever be—yet at least 
treated in a somewhat disjointed and fragmentary 
way, as the special circumstances of a parish, or the 
personal experience of a minister, may turn his 
thoughts and theirs towards this passage or that 
passage of the Divine Word. It seems very desirable 
at certain times to enter more thoroughly and metho- 
dically into the subject of the soul’s death and the 
soul’s life—with the desire, the prayer, and the 
earnest endeavour, to draw some new pilgrims into 
that path of holy living, of which it is written, that, 





* The special form of punishment had been foretold, in no ambiguous 
language, by Ezekiel, “I will bring him to Babylon, the land of the 
Chaldeans, yet shail he not sce it, though he die there ” (xii. 13). 





although always narrow, and sometimes steep, rough, 
and difficult, yet, on the whole, under Christ’s guid- 
ance, ‘“‘the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not 
err therein.” 

Our first business was to try to represent faithfully 
our actual condition when the Gospel call reaches 
us. I know it may be said, and I trust we did not 
forget, that persons inside Christ’s Church, baptized, 
educated, professing, worshipping, even communi- 
cating, are in a different state from those heathen 
or Jewish hearers to whom St. Paul spoke at Lystra, 
at Antioch, or at Athens. Itistrue. It should never 
be forgotten. It would be a rude and ignorant teach- 
ing which did not recognise this fact, and make it the 
basis of every reproof and of every exhortation. But 
though as a point of doctrine this is most important, 
I think that it may be over-pressed as a matter of 
fact. What we want at thismoment is simply to know 
what we are. If we are at this moment outside Christ 
as the personal hope, as the known Friend, as the living 
Saviour, let us not be angry to be so spoken to. You 
will see that we shall not really leave out of sight 
privilege and Church-membership. Everything shall 
have its place. You will not be addressed as heathens. 
Quite otherwise. This is what you ought to be, we 
shall say, but this is what youare. This by profes- 
sion, by position, by title and privilege—but this, if 





* “THREE GENERATIONS OF JEWISH PATRIOTISM,” in the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE for November, 1868. 
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it be so, in present condition, as conscience speaks and 
as God judges. 

Therefore, in order to be sure of our ground, we 
went back to the very head of the stream of time— 
knowing that there first was poured in that black, 
that defiling something, which has made the stream 
muddy and the water of the life foul. I am quite 
sure that we shall never understand Christ, till we 
understand Adam. What we are by nature must be 
apprehended before what we are in grace. And though 
in itself the doctrine of the Fallis sombre and gloomy, 
it has an aspect of hope also. This sin, which I find 
in me, this sin, which even when I would do good is 
present with me, this sin, which is my master, my 
tyrant, my destroyer, was not a part of me as God 
made me. ‘An enemy hath done this’—the revela- 
tion of original sin, if you examine it, is the revelation of 
an original righteousness. He who made can remake. 


He whose work has been spoiled can, if He will, ' 


repair it: if this taint got into me after I was made, 
I can see myself cleared from it and yet being, I can 
see myself, though now red like crimson with the 
inveterate blood-stain, yet through a process (if there 
be one) of divine, of omnipotent re-creation, washed 
and purged in an innocency white as snow. 

We must not go over again the whole ground 
already traversed. We spoke of our actual condition, 
first as fallen—then as men in flesh—then as men in 
the world—then as men tempted of the devil—then 
as chargeable with a broken law—and lastly as ne- 
glecters of an offered Gospel. In these six particulars 
we saw ourselves as we are. Thus we laid the founda- 
tion of the precept—‘‘ Escape for thy life.” 

We are now to assume all this. We are to suppose 
that the foundation is laid. The question now is, 
How shall I ‘‘arise and go for my life?” ‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” 

1, In the allegory from which the mottoes of these 
addresses are taken, the burdened man who would 
escape from the City of Destruction is directed by 
Evangelist to a wicket-gate placed at the entrance of 
that narrow way, at the end of which is glory. It is 
a true parable. The entrance itself into the way of 
life is not contiguous to the city of death. A man 
does not step out of the death of sin into the life 
of righteousness all at once. He needs to be directed, 
to be guided, to the starting-point of hisjourney. There 
is a wide plain to be crossed, with many roads and 
many by-paths traversing it, before he is even at the 
head of the way in which he should go. It is not 
enough to keep the way—it must be found first. 
Many never find it, never fix steadfastly in their view 
that shining light, which is all that can be seen, in the 
distance, of the very gate itself. 

A person has been convinced of sin. By some one, 
or by many, of God’s wonderful agencies—disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, pain, fear of death, conscience pricked 
by the Word, or experience of consequences making 
sin bitter, or the actual, unexplained, unaccountable 
striving within him of the Holy Ghost—we have 
reached this conviction, that, if we remain as we are, 
we must die—die that death which Scripture calls 
everlasting—that uttermost ruin of soul and body in 
hell, which no man can trifle with who once believes 
it. He sees himself a lost man, a man needing a 


salvation, if he is ever to know peace, if he is evor to 


thus far. I question whether God suffers any man to 
go from the cradle to the grave unconvinced (at some 
time or other) of sin. The conviction may be lost 
again—O how easily and how utterly! But at some 


lives, I believe that it is formed. 

And many are the answers given within and from 
without to the question which springs from it. Some- 
thing must be done. I cannot remain thus. I can- 
not wear to the end this galling chain. I cannot live 
under God’s curse. I cannot die to be lost for ever. 
Something must be done—and what ? 

Much of the hopefulness of this first conviction will 
depend upon our willingness to make a thorough 
change. Some men will heal their hurt slightly. 
They will regard a symptom as if it were tho 
disease. They will accuse such or such a friend 
ship, such or such an influence, such or such a 
circumstance, as the cause of their danger. They 
will resolve to give up this or that sin, to avoid this 





|or that temptation, to begin this or that ‘habit of || 


| good. They will say, ‘‘I am determined now to have 
| done with sinning—I will begin to live a new life.” 
| And their notion of a new life is that of more firm- 
| ness in saying ‘‘No” to another or to themselves, 
more regularity at church, more attention to the 
Bible, a stronger hand upon outbreaks of evil, a moro 
vigorous will in the discharge of duty. They will go, 
as the story says, to the village named Morality, and 
there they will get rid of the burden of an accusing 
conscience and a broken law—they will satisfy them- 
selyes thus with a half-cure, with a superficial 
amendment of life; but having never really found 
the wicket gate, they cannot walk in the way to which 
it alone gives entrance; they may walk round and 
round the field of nature and of self-help, looking 
here and there for an outlet, but they will not accept 
that one only direction which is the finger-post of the 
Gospel, pointing them to Christ. 

Iam sure it is not safe to take it for granted that 
we are so much as in the way. It is not safe to 
confine our apprehensions to possible declensions and 
deflections afterwards from the narrow path towards 
glory. Have we so much as entered it? Have we so 
much as sought seriously that strait gate, of which 
Christ said, ‘‘I am the Door”’—that narrow path, of 
which Christ said, ‘‘I am the Way ?” 

Let us try to make this clear and definite. 

A man asks, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” We 
answer, You are not mistaken in thinking that you 
are lost. Your condition by nature is, practically, a 
state of ruin. Itis so even inside the Church. It is 
so even after baptism; it is so even amidst Gospel 
ordinances ; it is so even without enormous sins; it is 
so even with many amiabilities and some virtues. 
God exempts no man—He loves us too much to do so 
—from the absolute necessity, let us say more truly 
from the blessed miracle, of a changed heart and a 
transformed soul. You do want salvation. Now 
that salvation is in Christ; it is, as it were, inside 
Jesus Christ. St. John writes, ‘‘God hath given to 
us eternal life; and this life is in His Son;” so that 
‘*he who hath the Son hath the life, and he that hath 
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not the Son of God hath not the life.” Any offer of 
life, which speaks of things which you are to do for 
yourself, and to get for yourself, and to shake off for 
yourself, and to rise to for yourself, is, depend upon 
it, fallacious and misleading; for in you, that is, in 
yourself, dwelleth no good thing. To make an effort 
at improvement, apart from Christ, is to turn aside 
from that wicket gate which alone even leads into the 
narrow way. 

Therefore, the shortest rule, the simplest, the most 
thorough, the alone sufficient, is that which St. Paul 
| gave to the inquiring jailer, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
| Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” You may try 
| other counsels first—the counsel of Worldly Wise- 
man, the counsel of Legality, or what you will-—but it 
| will be lost time as regards your great journey ; while 
| you are listening to these, the mountain of God’s holy 
law will but seem to grow more imminent, more threat- 
ening, more terrible against you. You will have to 
return at last from that wandering—happy if you ever 
return—to knock and knock again at the door which 
is Christ. Do it now, while yet there is time; do it 
now, humbly, earnestly, patiently, trustingly, and 
your soul shall live. 

Of course, you must not trifle. You are not to 
say that you are seeking Christ, and mock Him, all 
the time, by continuing in sin. If you would find 
Him—if you would have Him open the door to you, 
which is Himself, and let you in—you must fling away 
resolutely every known sin, and come to Him with 
nothing in your hand which He would regard as in- 
sulting and hateful. This must you do, for your life; 
and He whom you seriously seek will help you to 
do it. 

Perhaps you will say, ‘“What is meant by coming to 
Christ? What is meant by the charge to knock at 
that gate, which is Christ Himself?” I know there is 
amystery init. So there is in everything which is 
spiritual—may I not almost say, in everything which 
is natural? Christ said to a poor sufferer, when He 
was on earth, ‘‘Stretch forth thine hand.” He could 
not; that was his malady; the hand was withered. 
But not on that account did he ask, ‘‘ How can I?” 
and not on that account did Christ stay to argue with 
him as to the power. Even so it is now. When we 
say, ‘‘ Believe on Christ, come to Christ, give yourself 
to Christ, take Christ for your Saviour,” we speak 
things mysterious, but not imaginary, and not in- 
apprehensible. Your soul, however dead, can articu- 
late its own language, can speak to the Spiritual, can 
draw nigh to the Invisible, can commune in prayer 
(even if it be in much darkness) with a God who 
created, who redeemed, who can save. We bid you 
not to argue, but to try—not to ask, How? but to do 
the thing; to kneel down, as before a Person, and 
ask Him to be for ever your Saviour, your Master, 
your Guide, your Friend. See what the Bible says of 
Him, and as such treat Him. Take your ideas from 
what the Evangelists and Apostles say of Him; from 
what St. John and St. Paul and St. Peter found Him 
to be to them: fear not presumption, if you follow 
their steps; determine that you will know Christ as 
just what they say of Him: on that supposition live, 
and in that faith die! 


2. But now we must remember ¢ 


tuat our present 








address has a double title—The Wicket Gate, and the 
Wayside Cross. 

Some persons, some Christian teachers, make, we 
think, a serious error, in this point—they confuse 
these two things—the gate which admits into the 
Christian life, and the cross at sight of which the burden 
falls off. Some would even forbid a man to regard 
himself as a Christian, till he can say, ‘‘I feel that 
Christ loves me—I feel in myself that I am whole of 
my plague.” Such doctrine confuses two graces—faith 
and joy. The pilgrim in the story does not lose his 
burden by knocking at the gate—nor by having the 
gate opened to him—nor by walking steadfastly 
along the way of life. He still carries his burden at 
theInterpreter’s house. And he is notrefused entrance, 
and he is not accused of unbelief, because the load is 
still on his shoulders. Itis true. That is Scripture 
doctrine, which never makes sad the heart of the 
seeker by telling him that he has not yet found. 
Faith is believing in Christ—not believing that Christ 
is mine, but believing that He is the Saviour—not a 
confidence that he specially loves me, but a confidence 
that, if He will save, He can, and a coming to Him 
that He may. 

One Christian will reproach another Christian for 
not being able to say, ‘‘I know that Iam safe.” Where 
does Scripture say that this knowledge is a part of 
salvation? Many Christians live, some Christians 
even die, without that assurance of safety. If a man 
is not to believe in Christ till he can thus believe in 
himself, the Gospel is but half a Gospel. He has 
faith who prays Christ to save him. He has faith 
who, renouncing all hope in himself, fixes his hope 
entire upon that which Christ is, upon that which He 
says, upon that which He has done. He has faith, 
saving faith, who knocks at the door which is Christ, 
and will not turn away till he has been answered. 
Thus he gains entrance. Thus he begins to live; 
thus he becomes one of the accepted—and if he 
should die just inside the gate, if he should die at the 
gate, with his burden still upon him—ignorant of his 
own forgiveness, accusing himself still as one too 
vile for glory—he shall be a saved man for all that. 
He had faith, faith enough for the Gospel way, if he 
had not much hope, and if he had no joy. God does 
not ask what he is, but what Christ is. God will let 
him in, suddenly, into the glory, and he shall be 
satisfied, at least when he awakes, with the likeness. 

But if he lives—if he has to tread for years, for a 
lifetime, below, the narrow way—what then? Pro- 
bably, though not certainly, there will come a time 
when, like the pilgrim in the parable, he will reach 
by the wayside a cross and a sepulchre—the burden 
of guilt will loose itself from his shoulders at the 
sight, and fall into the tomb, and he shall say with a 
merry heart, ‘‘ He hath given me rest by His sorrow, 
and life by His death.” 

Many causes may postpone this blessed crisis and 
consummation of the spiritual life. The will of God 
himself, Sovereign in all things, and not least in the 
secret assignment of His own wonderful grace, may 
account for it alone. It is the will of God—we can 
scarcely otherwise account for it—that one of His 
saints shall walk mournfully all his life even to its 
close, and another shall enjoy the perpetual sunshine 
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The 


of a Divine presence and a cloudless hope. 
wicket-gate has been entered—the wayside cross is 
never reached. Let no man infer inferiority of grace 


from disparity of enjoyment. It may be, the very 
darkness was a part of the sanctification—even as our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself, hanging upon His cross, 
endured also, and as the pain of pains, the hiding of 
His Father’s countenance—crying aloud, in the hear- 
ing of men and angels, ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” and even died thus—faith- 
ful, enduring, trusting, yet joyless, comfortless, 
desolate. 

And need we add that sometimes there are other 
causes why the burden should be carried long, why 
the wayside cross should be reached late and tardily ? 
Such a cause is idleness, coldness, lukewarmness in 
praying—negligence, sloth, procrastination, in doing 
—slackness, remissness, self-pleasing, in the conflict 
with indwelling evil. These things keep many a soul 





in darkness when God Himself is ready to give the 
light. Let as many of us as have entered upon the 
life of God take heed to our walking. We have, in 
part, in our own keeping, the comfort of grace and 
the joy of God’s countenance. ‘‘ Let us have grace,” 
an Apostle writes, as though all might have it if 
they would, ‘‘ whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear.” Let us cast out, and 
let us keep out, that other presence with which the 
God of peace will not and cannot dwell. 

And the rest of us, let us enter. The bright light 
of revelation and promise hangs above the gate which 
is Christ Himself, that from afar men may take know- 
ledge of it, and make for its peace and its salvation. 
““To him that knocketh,”’ whatever he be, ‘‘it shall 
be opened.” Having this promise, let us draw nigh— 
an open door is before us, and no man, save against 
himself, can shut it, 

C. J. VAUGHAN. 





Do I not wish I was like other foik ? 
Well, if a wish would do me any good 
I think,—I almost think, sir,—that I should. 
But if a lame limb’s my appointed yoke, 
It’s not as bad as many a one might be, 
It’s easier p’raps to carry than to see! 


I was not born here,—No, it must be hard 

To be a poor lame child in such a place. 

Why wonder at his pinched and wearied face, 
When he’s from God’s own grass and trees debarred ? 
But just because I pity him, I guess 
The God who made him does not pity less! 


Lincoln’s my place,—I hear they call it flat 
The country thereabouts ; but to my mind 
It’s just the sweetest spot you’ll ever find : 

But then the place one’s born in’s always that! 

I know you'll smile, sir, but I often sit, 

Hear parson talk of Heaven, and think of it! 


They were as kind at home, as kind can be; 
If father carried Kate or little Joe, 
The rest would fret, and want a turn, you know, 
But never minded how he carried me! 
I’ve travelled over many a mile like that, 
(God help the folks who call yon country flat !) 


If you’ve a trouble any one can sce, 
I think you’ll always find them very kind: 
It’s when you go a-limping in your mind, 

You get pushed over, or let coldly be. 

Do I know aught of that? Well, sir, I do, 

We cripples have our hearts, sir, just like you! 





A CRIPPLE’S STORY. 








I could not play among the boys so strong, 
But played among the girls! 
Would leave her comrades to their dance or fun, 

Beside my halting crutch to move along. 

Lent me her books, and gave herself no rest 

To find the flowers she knew I liked the best. 


And there was one 


And at the old church steps she’d always wait, 
To give a friendly hand to help me down, 
Till prouder of my crutch than of a crown 

I grew! Out of such threads God weaves our fate. 

And it went on—and I grew up with her, 

And was bewitched to ask—you guess it, sir? 


We two were walking in a long green lane: 
“Why, Jem,” she said, “I never thought you'd care, 
You seemed so different to the rest, but there,— 
Forget it! Let us be ourselves again.” 
She pitied me, and yet with half a smile!— 


I should have understood it all the while. 


I was so foolish that I couldn’ bear 
The fields with all their dear old pollard trees: 
There always seemed a voice upon the breeze 
Saying, “ Why, Jem, I never thought you’d care.” 
So now, the old folks dead, I came away, 
And found this court—a change of scene, you'll say! 


When I went back again, she was not there,— 
I'd thought to find her wed, and wish her joy.— 
But she was gone, sir, with a baby-boy! 

And where she’d gone the people did not care ; 

They gave her bitter names and foul disgrace ; 

O, sir, I only saw the sweet good childish face! 
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J’ve never found her, sir; I’ve gone about 
Over this city, when my work was done, 
But, sir, they’re many, and she’s only one !— 

And now, I think, that I must die without. 

She’s dead, I fear, in some black city sod ; 

I loved her sir, and so, I hope, did God ! 











I’ve had a hard life ?—Did you say so, sir ? 
No, no! You see, I often ponder thus: 
The very Bible seems express for us ; 
Christ healed the lame, and spoke to girls like her. 
No, sir, I think my sort of life’s the best,— 
Just makes one tired enough to like one’s rest. 


I’ve help’d a few poor girls for her dear sake ; 
I do not fear their paint and evil tongue ; 


Somebody knew them, sir, when they were young ; 
They’ve told me stories fit your heart to break, 
And if I’m kind to them, it helps my faith 
God sent her comfort in a peaceful death. 


It’s sixty years I’ve hobbled on my way, 

She must be dead, and I—I can’t last long. 

I'll know her voice in all the burst of song 
When Heaven’s gate opens. If she’s there, d’ye say ? 
We mustn’t judge our foes, says God above,— 
Surely some ground of hope for those we love! 
IsaBELLA Fyvie. 
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BARON BUNSEN. 


(Concluded from p. 442.) 


Tr wasin 1838 that Bunsen first visited this country ; 
and his official connection with it, which opened with 
the negotiations for the establishment of an Anglo- 
Prussian bishopric at Jerusalem in 1841, lasted till 
1854. Some thirteen years of his mature though as 
yet unbroken manhood came thus to be spent in 
England, in intimate intercourse with the most influ- 
ential leaders of its intellectual and religious progress. 
It was such an opportunity as had never before 
occurred to a German scholar of European fame, and 
one which Bunsen was fitted, before any other scholar 
of his country, to improve. He was pre-eminently 
qualified to interpret to each other the two related 
peoples, into whose hands it should almost seem that 
Providence has put the fate of Protestant Christianity 
and the best hopes of Europe, but which, standing as 
they have done at opposite poles of intellect, have for 
sixty years or more needed mutual interpretation. 
No man saw more clearly than Bunsen, or regretted 
more sincerely, the cleft betwixt ‘‘ real life and ideal 
thought,” which makes the Germans and the English 
alike onesided and each unjustso often to the other. 
Coleridge and Carlyle had done much through their 
speculative affinities to make us understand the phi- 
losophy of Germany; but so little had the benefit 
been extended to its theology, that, in 1828, Bunsen 
had, after his gushing manner, poured out his joy at 
haying found in Thomas Arnold, first of all Arnold’s 
countrymen, ‘‘communion with an allied spirit.” 
Four years afterwards, he recognised in Dr. Pusey 
a still more rare ‘‘ union of a practical Englishman 
and an intellectual German.” As for Bunsen him- 
self, he was drawn to England by many cords. He 
had known our language from a boy and wrote it like 
a native; he had wedded an English wife ; he was rich 
in English friends; he loved the English Church ; he 
admired the English people. England was his ‘‘Ithaca”’ 
before it became his ‘‘ second fatherland.” He saw in 
it ‘‘ the grandest political existence of modern times.” 
‘‘T like the nation,” he wrote, ‘‘ and the nation likes 
me.” This was true; but, beneath these private and 
all public bonds, at the root, too, of this great love he 
had for us, there was an element of character which 
made him English on one side of his nature.* As a 
thinker, indeed, he was a German of the Germans, 
and nowhere moreso than on English soil. Hven at 
Cambridge, he missed what he called intellectual life. 
‘In England,” he wrote in 1849, ‘‘ everything except 
the moral principle in the form of the fear of God, is 
death-like.”{ His most strongly-marked inteilectual 
qualities, good and bad, were such as are foreign to 
the English mind. He had all his countrymen’s love 
of symmetry or completeness of system in his learn- 
ing and of thoroughness in his methods; their 
audacity of conjecture, coupled with endless toil at 
research ; their over-confidence in subjective grounds 
of judgment; with an absence of that patient reserve 





* “T am, once for all, a German, placing before me the ideal problem 
as being capable of solution, because that solution is an intellectual 
necessity; and, at the same time, I am an Englishman, who refers to 
history all questions concerning reality.” (ii. 354.) 
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| rested very little on doctrine. 


which waits in silence till the induction of facts shall 
be complete—for Bacon does not rule in German 
thought. On the other hand, he felt, what the typical 
German never feels, a pressure towards the immediate 
translation of his ideals into practice. The whole 
German system of study seemed to him “‘irrational ” 
because it offers no bridge betwixt these two.* The 
practical aptitudes of Englishmen charmed him. A 
better life for the Christian people in church and state 
was the end into connection with which it seemed as 
much a moral necessity for him to bring his critical or 
speculative inquiries, as it was for him an intellectual 
necessity to prosecute such inquiries to a scientific 
result. Two of the chief labours of his life were, the 
one, a manual of devotion for the German Church, the 
other, a Bible exposition for the German people. 

This zeal for Christian life, and for agencies which 
aim at its extension, did much to recommend him at 
first to British Christians. Here, at least, he was at 
one with all parties. He spoke for the Bible Society ; 
he went to charity bazaars and Jewish-conversion 
committees; he pled in German for the benevolent 
schemes of Mrs. Fry. He was the friend at once of 
Pusey and of Shaftesbury, of Joseph Gurney and 
Julius Hare. It was impossible not to like a learned 
foreigner who took so kindly to the activities of an 
Englishman. This practical impulse in Bunsen was 
quite real; but it was not more real than the inner 
life, of which it was a fruit; and by this also he stood 
allied to every section of Christians. Yet his Chris- 
tianity, like his intellect, was not wholly English. It 
It cared little to coin- 
cide with traditional symbols. It throve on concep- 
tions of truth, too abstract for English taste. It per- 
mitted a treatment of Scripture which appeared in 
many English eyes, not rash only and perilous, but 
far from reverent. This union of a very free handling 
of the Bible and of theology with deep Christian faith 
and the most devoted attachment to our Saviour and his 
cause, is a phenomenon which, though frequent enough 
then in Germany, and now not unknown also in Eng- 
land, was sufficiently new to the ‘religious public” 
of this country in 1838 to throw it out of its calcula- 
tions. Men who were at first most powerfully at- 
tracted by his piety came to be most decidedly repelled 
by his rationalism, Especially when it appeared that, 
while he never lost his rare power of sympathising 
with simple Gospel faith wherever he met it, he yet 
kept drifting further and further away from ortho- 
doxy; it was hardly surprising that the well-parti- 
tioned sections of British Christianity should have felt 
at a loss where to class so abnormal a Christian. 

The fact is, however, that Bunsen himself under- 
went changes during this period, and that England 
helped to work them. The high admiration for the 
Anglican Establishment, which he brought with him, 
suffered somewhat on closer acquaintance.t Within 
a few years after his arrival, too, the Tractarian party 
openly developed, not its unprotestant tendency, but 
its unprotestant convictions. So steady and consistent 

¢ ii, 310. 
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has been the progress of this party, that it is difficult 
not to ascribe to it at its outset the design which now 
in its maturity it avows, of leading the English Church 
back, step by step, as it shall be able to bear it, to its 
position before the Reformation. To do so would be 
as foolish as unjust. Tendencies, like tides, bear men 
to unforeseen issues, and refuse to be controlled. It 
was as hard in 1838 to suppose that men like Newman 
and Pusey could originate an anti-Protestant move- 
ment as it now is to believe that they did not from the 
first intend it to become what it is to-day. The dis- 
covery, when it came to be clear how far they would 
go, inflicted a shock on Bunsen. It was ‘‘ heartrend- 
ing,” he said.* His whole nature resisted the princi- 
ples of Romanism. Lutheran training and Italian 
experience, had made and kept him soundly Pro- 
testant. Apostolical succession he rejected as false to 
history, and because it made the orders of Presby- 
terians, and of his own national Church, invalid. In 
the Puseyite doctrine cf the Eucharist, he saw the 
mass, and called it a ‘‘ death-like superstition.” 
Above all, the rock on which the faith of the whole 
party split was, in his eyes, ‘no other than what 
Rome split upon—self-righteousness out of want of 
understanding justification by faith; and hovering 
about the unholy and blasphemous idea of atoning 
for our sins, because they feel not, understand not, 
indeed believe not, the atonement.” + Repelled so vio- 
lently from this school, it was natural for Bunsen to 
look to the ‘‘ Evangelicais,” as for distinction’s sake 
they must be termed. The new school of English 
rationalism, which now claims him for one of its ora- 
cles,t had scarcely emerged. Had it been what it is 
now, he would certainly have liked its shallowness 
and want of spiritual instinct not much better than 
he liked the painful self-righteous earnestness of 
High Churchmen. The Evangelical section was at 
that time strong—stronger than it has ever been since. 
It still appeared, as well as claimed, to represent the 
true position in all essential respects of the Anglican 
Establishment. If it had been blessed with learning 
enough, and spiritual freedom enough, and the cou- 
rageous faith in truth which fosters investigation, and 
welcomes discovery from any quarter, it might at that 
juncture have nobly served, might perhaps have even 
saved, the Church of England. A friendlier relation 
then betwixt the ancient gospel faith of Evangelical 
England and the modern critical inquiry of Evan- 
gelical Germany might have rested the faith of the 
one on a safer, because more assured and scientific, 
basis, and infused into the other the interest of a 
warmer Christian life. So it seemed at least to Bun- 
sen; and, in this spirit of a mediator, he wrote his 
‘* Hippolytus,” which, in its second edition, grew into 
the larger title of ‘Christianity and Mankind.” 
‘One of my practical objects,” he writes, ‘‘ was and 
is, to stir up the English out of their spiritual slumber 
and materialistic tendencies, before the great conflict 
of minds, and perhaps of nations, begins; and so far 
my book is a contest for Germany,—for our only in- 
destructible and peculiar property, I mean, inward 


religious instinct and freedom of spirit.”* His attempt 
failed; and the failure produced in himself a recoil, 
which threw him more completely than before out of 
sympathy with the literal and confessional school. 
Thenceforward, he may be said to haye gone his 
own way, as Low Churchmen haye gone theirs. The 
change in Bunsen was not as great as it seemed to be; 
for it was no more than the fréer working out of prin- 
ciples of biblical interpretation and critico-historical 
research, which he had imbibed from the teachers of 
his fatherland. A scholar of Niebuhr, who had come 
under the intellectual influence of Schelling and 
Schleiermacher, and was the friend of Liicke and 
Rothe, could not be other than he was, whether in 
earlier days, when Jesuits called him Pietist, or in 
later, when Evangelicals denounced him as a Ration- 
alist or a Pantheist. He was in fact, and knew him- 
self to be, the child of that newer school of critical 
theology which has as little sympathy with the un- 
believing neologians against whom it reacted as with 
those sincere but timid Evangelicals, to whom it 
has close religious, though no intellectual, affinities.+ 
But it might have fared better with Bunsen himself, 
as well as with the cause of truth, if the dislike of 
inquiry shown by men to whom he felt drawn by a 
love deeper than all science, had not provoked him to 
call them in return ‘‘Mahometans” and ‘“‘ Judaizers.”’{ 
The present aspects of Christendom offer nothing 
more utterly sad than this unnatural repugnance 
betwixt the theologians of conservative orthodoxy 
and theologians whose scientific processes are unem- 
barrassed by any tradition. We are not yet done with 
it in the case of Bunsen, for it is the key to his whole 
later life. Shall we ever be done with it in the Chris- 
tian Church? I might be tempted to call it a repug- 
nance as hopeless as it is unnatural, did I not, with 
Bunsen, reject the word ‘‘ hopeless” from my Christian 
vocabulary. 

Diplomatic business was a yoke from which Bunsen 
had often struggled without success to free himself, 
and the pressure of it became no easier in the cease- 
less whirl of London. It was only with utmost effort, 
and in virtue of a éapacity for work granted to very 
few, that he had been able, in these long years of his 
English ministry, to carry on at all the studies on 
which his heart was set. With something like ela- 
tion, § therefore, did he welcome the moment when, 
on the outbreak of the Crimean war, he felt not only 
that he might with honour retire from his office, but 
that he could no longer hold it with a safe conscience. || 
How this came about falls as little within the scope of 
this paper as any other portion of his long and active 
political career. But the change did to Christendom 
this service, that it set Bunsen at liberty to devote his 
still untired strength and a spirit on which, at the age 
of sixty-two, no shadow of impending decay had yet 
fallen, to the task of gathering up into one great work 
for the Christian people of his fatherland the vast 
biblical learning which he had gathered through more 
than forty years of study, which, often interrupted, 
was never desultory. During all that time, the elucida- 





* i, 614, referring to a reported conversation of Newman’s with 
Spiriein. 

t ii. 19. Italics are Bunsen’s, 

+ “Essays and Reviews.” Dr, Rowland Williams’ Essay. 





* Memoir, ii. 287. 

$ ii, 292, 

§ “The cord is broken and the bird is free, the Lord be praised.” 
(ii. 337.) I] ii. 369. 


t See vol. i. pp. 416—19; and vol. ii. p. 101. 
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tion of God’s revelation of Himself in human history 
had formed the centre to which his very varied studies 
agreed in pointing; and when at last permitted to 
retire to congenial literary work, to this his remain- 
ing leisure was given. A home was found for him at 
Charlottenberg. Visitors to Heidelberg will recollect 
the large white house beyond the Neckar on the 
Ziegelhausen road. With a sunny hill at its back, 
and the river rushing past its front, ‘‘like the 
Jordan,” as Bunsen said, it looks up across the stream 
to the palace-fortress of the Electors Palatine, noblest 
of medizyal ruins, which lifts its ruddy cliff of wall, 
rich even in decay, out from a green background of 
sloping wood that mounts above it to the Kaiserstuhl. 
In this charming retreat five years were passed : years, 
on the whole, of pretty continuous labour, in spite of 
increasing bad health, and frequent visits paid to 
Géttingen, to Berlin, Marburg, Switzerland, or Baden. 
The work which, though often retarded by minor 
undertakings, chiefly absorbed him during all these 
years, which he himself regarded as that for which 
his whole life had been a preparation, and which, 
since death called away the master-mind from the 
unfinished labour, has been by his assistants com- 
pleted from the mass of materials, more or less worked 
into shape, which he left behind, is his Bible-Work for 
the Christian people.* With surprising eagerness the 
old man set himself to a task which so fully expressed 
his poculiar attitude as mediator betwixt the school 
and the church. Its idea is to interpret to the Chris- 
tian public of Germany, and indeed of Protestant 
Europe, the best results won by biblical scholarship 
since its revival some eighty years ago. It assumes, 
with what justice not only every theologian, but 
nearly every educated man knows, that a considerable 
and even dangerous gulf has begun to divide the Bible 
of the scholar from the Bible as read and usually 
understood by the people, or, for the most part, 
as expounded to the congregation. The translations 
in use in Protestant nations were drawn up betwixt 
1520 and 1650. They were a result of an age made 
splendid both by sacred learning and by spiritual 
depth, which may be vaguely called the age of refor- 
mation ; and they are its noblest monument. For 
more than a century after the latter date, Europe was 
theologically asleep ; but now, during more than the 
half of another century, every point relating to the 
text of Scripture or its interpretation (not its theology) 
has been investigated with a zeal equal to that of the 
sixteenth century and helps which it did not possess, 
by a greater crowd of scholars than ever applied them- 
selyes to sacred study at any previous period. Though 
Germany was in its beginning the birthplace and 
home of this revived biblical science, England, France, 
Holland, and America have received the impulse and 
added to the result. In the preliminary pages of his 
work,+ Bunsen sums up the progress which has been 
made. Criticism has recovered for us with very 
tolerable certainty the genuine New Testament text of 
the third or fourth century, and verified by MS. 
authority that of the Old. Philology has set both the 
grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew language on 


firmer ground, and brought it into most helpful com- 
parison with allied Semitic tongues. It has dis- 
tinguished the New Testament idiom and its relation 
to classical Greek. Historical criticism has been 
created. Jewish antiquities have been investigated; 
and, by God’s providence, unlooked-for light has been 


Si 


shed upon Jewish history from the monuments of | 


those most ancient peoples which stood in near 
historical relations to it, the monuments of Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Assyria, and Babylon. Finally, the 
physical sciences, especially geography, geology, and 
astronomy, haye grown up to rectify some mistaken 
interpretations and throw light upon some dark 
passages. An enumeration like this, needless for the 
expert, fails to convey to those who are not experts 
a sufficient idea of the extent to which our knowledge 
of Scripture has been corrected or enlarged in the 
course of two hundred years; but it will suggest at 
least that the exegesis of to-day must diverge in many 
particulars from that which obtained in 1650. 

It is clear that to bring the Christian public abreast 
of all this scholarship, no revision of the vernacular 
translations will suffice. In Germany, indeed, such a 
revision is far more urgently demanded than in Britain. 
Luther’s Bible is believed to contain fully a thousand 
decided errors, besides perhaps thrice as many inac- 
curate or obscure passages.* In our own Authorized 
Version, Bunsen found only fifteen hundred needful 
corrections.t In attempting a new German transla- 
tion on the basis of Luther’s, Bunsen in fact did only 
what had been repeatedly done before him. Still, no 
translation, however accurate, can bring home to the 
unlearned the whole of that light which learning has 
cast, and goes on casting, on the meaning of the 
Sacred Word. To this end, the press and the pulpit 
must co-operate. Here, of late, through preachers 
who base their sermons on an accurate exposition of 
the text, and through writers who seek to popularise 
recent discoveries bearing on Scripture, a good deal of 
certain sorts of information at least has begun to per- 
colate to the people. In this country, too, means are 
fairly within reach of any person of moderate cultiva- 
tion for becoming acquainted, as far as is possible, 
with the chief results of criticism and exegesis. That 
the ignorance of Scripture in the common mind is 
still so great may be referred partly to indifference, 
and partly to the slowness of the clergy to exchange 
the formal and conventional treatment of dislocated 
texts for an intelligent exposition of the book. It 
certainly cannot be ascribed to any unwillingness on 
the part of such accomplished Bible scholars as we 
have to take the public into their confidence. In 
Germany it has long been otherwise. There, in its 
home, theological science, like all science, has been 
the property of a learned class, kept too strictly apart 
both from the pulpits of the working clergy and from 
the libraries of the people. Hence it has come that, 
as Bunsen roundly asserts with only too much truth, 
‘* where the most learned Biblical science obtains, the 
Bible is very little read by the people, and has already 
begun to be a strange book to them as soon as they 
are done with school and church instruction.” { Bunsen 





* Vollstiindiges Bibel-Werk fiir die Gemeinde, in drei Abtheilungen. 


Leipzig, 1858, u. ff. 
+ Bibel-Werk: Vorerinnerungen, pp. xxvi.—xxviii. 





* Baehring: Bunsen’s Bibel-Werk naci seiner Bedeutung fir die 
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was as little disposed to leave the key of knowledge in 
the hands of a scientific guild as to place in the hands 
of a priestly guild the key of heaven. From this 
monopoly of Bible learning by theological doctors and 
college professors, he appealed to the congregation. 
To him the people, the Gemeinde, or community of 
Christian souls, was the Christian Church, and not the 
clergy or the schools; and what he had faith in as the 
organ of God’s promised Holy Spirit for the teaching 
and purifying of the nations, was the Word of God 
opened to full, free study in the face of this Christian 
community, by it, and for its profit.* Too long had 
the Church been fed on the husks of science, instead 
of on its best and ripest fruits. It was, before all things, 
to his soul intolerable and unchristian that men 
should hold one sort of language to the congregation 
and another in the theological school. Betwixt the 
false and true he saw a deadly antagonism indeed, 
but no antagonism at all betwixt the faith of child- 
hood and the faith of inquiring men.+ So, to all his 
fellow-Christians, in his own mother-tongue, he would 
speak out frankly whatever fifty years of labour had 
taught him to understand of the Word of God. 
Bunsen sketched his plan, as was usual with him, on 
a large scale. His work consists of three main parts. 
The first is the text of the Sacred Books, in form and 
order as they have come down to us, newly translated, 


and paragraphed according to the matter, with needful 


notes, tables of chronology, maps, and such ordinary 
aids to better understanding of its words. The second 
part investigates these books to discover how they were 
composed, seeks to disentangle what earlier documents 
they may embody, compares them where they run 
parallel in time or touch on the same facts, and finally 
arranges them, thus readjusted, in their historical 
order; seeking to reconstruct, as it were, by means of 
original authorities, the development of divine revela- 
tion. A closing part resurveys the whole from the 
point of view of Jesus Christ and His Kingdom, as con- 
taining the key to the entire religious history of the 
world, or to God’s revelation of Himself to men. 

No such attempt had ever been made to convince, 
on the one hand, the half-sceptical intellect of modern 
Europe, and, on the other, honest but unlearned dis- 
ciples of our ancient faith, that to apply science freely 
and boldly to Holy Scripture is to make science the 
handmaid, not the foe, of faith. No man in Europe 
had a better right to hazard the attempt. A scholar 


. equalled perhaps by no one for extent of scholarship, 


he was through life the advocate of the freest inquiry, 
yet also through life the no less earnest friend of all 
believers in that Gospel of Christ in which alone he 
had found rest. How such a work as this has been 
executed seems to me to be of less moment than that 
it was undertaken. Its execution in fact has left a 
good deal to be desired, and offers even more to 
be regretted. Mistakes were inevitable. Traces 
of his early training in a school of destructive criti- 
cism cling to him. On a hundred points, indeed, it is 
open to us to differ from him; and the difference on 
some of them will be serious; but it remains none the 
less significant that Bunsen has left it thus on record 
that plain Christians both can and must be taught a 


* Bibel-Werk, vol. i. Vorwort, p. xi. 
¢ Jbid., vol. i, pp. exxviii.—ix, 








more scientific understanding of their Bibles. For 
the sake of its greater practical usefulness, especially 
on this side of the Channel, I very much wish that the 
execution of the Bibel- Werk had been less affected by 
the author’s peculiar methods and conclusions. A 
work which should be not less learned, yet more care- 
fully restricted to the accepted results of learning, 
would be for the British Christian a more welcome 
help. Guesses ought not to stand in the place of 
results when one would instruct non-professional 
readers. To say that Bunsen’s criticism rests more 
than is just on subjective impressions and sometimes 
inadequate data, is to say that he isa German. His 
dislike of positive definitions of doctrine and the 
excessive abstractness of his philosophical language 
are grave hindrances to his usefulness as a popular 
teacher. Sometimes, too, he speculates where the 
modesty and reserve of true science would counsel 
silence; and the general instinct of Christians will 
censure as presumptuous some of those conjectural 
reasonings on the supernatural facts of revelation in 
which he himself had come to feel nothing unbecom- 
ing. Yet these are hardly hindrances to his useful- 
ness in another direction. The majority of educated 
doubters will take less exception to such peculiarities, 
nor will his work succeed much the worse in bringing, 
as Frederica Bremer prettily says, ‘‘ the reasoning 
spirit (the Thomas of our day, who requires to 
see in order to believe), to its Saviour, God in 
Christ.” * It must also be said, on the other side, 
that, if Christian people are to be allowed to see 
and hear the ongoings of Biblical science at all (and 
how shall we hinder it, if we would? or would we, if 
we could’), they must be taught, as soon as may be, 
where runs the line which divides the just domains of 
faith and science, and how firm a line it is. They 
must be left in no manner of doubt, first, that science 
has its own field of research, within which it has a 
divine right to labour after truth through its own 
proper methods, untrammelled by prescription, tradi- 
tion, or any authority; and, second, that by no result 
of such freedom in scientific inquiry can the truth of 
God’s Gospel, or the reality of spiritual life in Christ’s 
church, be put the least in danger. Till men under- 
stand this, they will dread scientific study in theology. 
Till they understand this, no bridge is possible betwixt 
the school and the church. When they do understand 
it, they will cease to stumble at those differences which 
must be evolved by all free discussion on questions of 
criticism, of interpretation of history, or of the philo- 
sophical forms of truth. These are not articles of 
faith. They are questions of science. Our knowledge 
of them grows, and, as it grows, our results alter with 
each generation of inquirers. Ifanything can imperil 
divine truth, it must be imperilled when its unwise 
champions hazard it upon the determination of uncer- 
tain points in the obscure history of a remote past, or 
on a theory framed by theologians before all the facts 
to be included had been discovered. It puts the 
church in a false position when her doctors are blamed 
for honest research, or viéwed with suspicion because 
their conclusions on matters of critical and historical 
scholarship diverge from traditions accepted by the 
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vulgar. No single result of scientific freedom is of half 
so much yalue as that science within the Church 
should be free. It will be a matter of small moment 
if exact Hebrew criticism shall prove the last six-and- 
twenty chapters of our Book of Isaiah to be by another 
hand, or shall succeed in identifying all the fragments 
of more ancient date which the compiler of the 
Pentateuch incorporated in his narrative; but it is 
not of small moment that a clear field be kept for such 
inquiries outside the pale of faith, so that the Christian 
savant may be saved from unjust reproach, and plain 
believers from needless alarm. 

The last two winters of his life Bunsen spent, for 
the benefit of his health, in the soft sea-air of Cannes. 
Heart disease of several years’ standing had come to 
press heavily on the life which had been so buoyant and 
busy. Work, though bravely urged on in every interval 
of ease, became a pain instead of joy. The last half-year, 
from the spring of 1860, when he removed from Hei- 
delberg to Bonn, till its October, was really lived under 
the shadow of the valley of death. Yet it was his to 
say, as he did say in his last letter to the Duchess of 
Argyll, ‘‘I have been supported, and am continually 
supported, by that Eternal Love in which we live and 
move and haye our being, and which manifested itself 
in Christ Jesus. The days have been heavy and 
the nights dark, but His light has surrounded and 
strengthened my soul, and will, I hope and believe, 
carry me through the gates of death to behold His 
eternal glory.” * Fits of painful struggling for breath, 
alternating with moments of relief which were caught 


at and used for his dear Bibel- Werk, filled the days of | 
But for the last month or more he | 


that sad summer. 


died daily. The end was very beautiful. That during | 
his later years Christ had come to engross more and 
more of his thoughts is witnessed to us by various 


testimonies. Of a visit paid to him in 1858, Principal 
McCosh, of Princeton, writes: 


what I believe I can say of no other with whom I had | 


so much intercourse, that we never conversed during 
those five days, for ten minutes at a time, without his 


returning, howeyer far he might be off, to his Bible | he is known. 


‘*T am able to say, | 








and his Saviour, as the objects which were evidently 
the dearest to him.”* The impressions to which re- 


ference is made in these words of M. de Pressensé || 


were also received near the close of Bunsen’s life: 
‘His conversation, so rich, so spirited and hearty, 
was quite penetrated with that Christian salt whose 
powerful flayour no man can imitate.” + Best of all 


is the unobtrusive evidence of his own letters and | 


papers, which leaye on the mind the impression of a 
truly devout soul, growing, as life grows, devouter 
to the last. But, as the wrappings of a jewel are 
shrivelied up in fire, and leave the naked gem clear 
seen against the white heat, so, in the intense pre- 
sence of death, there fall away at last all opinions, 
learned theories, creeds, or other such wrappings of 
the life, and leave the man’s central faith in Christ 
to stand out well relieved. There was little to be 
seen then of Bunsen save his faith. ‘‘It is sweet to 
die,” he said. 
I have ever lived, striven after, and willed the best 
and noblest only: but the best and highest is to have 
known Jesus Christ.” ‘It is a wonderful retrospect 
upon this world and this life from above. Now first 
one begins to perceive what a dark existence it is that 
we have here passed through. Upwards! upwards! 
heayenwards! Not darkness, no! it is becoming ever 
more and more light around me.” { And much he 
said in the last days of love, of God’s love and of ours 
in God; and that only in the love of God is there true 
life for us. Much, too, of Christ. ‘Those who live 
Christ—who live in love the life of Christ—they 
are His.” ‘‘I am quite clear, we are all sinners. 
There is only One, Christ in God.” ‘‘ Christ is the 
Son of God; and we are only then His sons if the 
Spirit of love which was in Christ is also in us.” In 
Him, he triumphed over death: ‘‘ Christus recog- 
noscitur victor. Christus est, est; Christus victor.” || 
But to speak grew difficult; then impossible. The 
strong frame battled long against the enemy ; but it 
came at last, the last ‘‘Good night,” and the closing 
of the eyes to eternal rest. He knows now even as 
J. OSWALD DYKES. 





FIRESIDE HOMILIES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
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I can have no doubt who placed that little modest | the dear Lord’s ministry here below: 


note on my bureau this morning. Guilty, little one? 
No sign. O I see, by looks exchanged between | 
memma and Jessie, that I was mistaken. 
how, the little note has gained the day, and shaped 
the fashion of our homily to-night. 

But there is one thing in it with which I cannot 
comply. It requests that I will treat to-night the 
Lord’s miracles of raising the dead. But if I take 
them all in one evening, I think we shall be not much 
the better for it. You know, they are three. Not 
that there were not many others: but three only are 
related for us in the Gospels. Of those three, the last, 
the raising of Lazarus, is immeasurably the most im- 
portant: both in itself, and in the consequences to 
which it led. Besides, it happened quite at the end of 








* Memoir, ii. . 562. 








Well, any | 





and I have 
several themes on which I should like to talk with 
| you (yes Margey, I feel the pressure of the little 
warm hand) before we come to the scenes at the end. 

And as to the two others, I cannot consent to group 
them in one Homily. They present features so dis- 
tinct, and so full of interest in their distinctness, that 
each must be considered alone. 

We will take them in order as they happened. And 
notice that this is not the order in which they are 
found in our first Gospel, that of St. Matthew. I 
told you the other day, that there has been a great 
confusion of arrangement of events in the former 
part of St. Matthew. I bhai hawe to say more on ss 





* Memoir, ii. 473, 
+ Revue Chretienne for Dec. 1860; oe in Baehring, p. 18. 
} Memoir, ii, 572. i ii, 574—6. 
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‘with Him on the following day. 
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point when we come to the second of our miracles, 
next time. At present, we will speak of the first. 

The Lord had but lately finished that great series of 
discourses to the people, of which the Sermon on the 
Mount represents to us the substance. Turn to Luke 
yii. 1, and you will find the point in His ministry at 
which we are standing. There you will see that after 
finishing all those sayings, His first work was the 
wonderful healing of the Centurion’s servant with a 
word: made more wonderful still, because the faith 
of the Centurion had anticipated this exercise of 
almighty power. Then, in ver. 11, we find ourselves 
He has advanced 
onward on His circuit from Capernaum, and is ap- 
proaching a place (city, in the Gospel; but it was 
probably not a city in our modern meaning of the 
word) called Nain. 

Now an idea of this approach may best be gained 
by my describing to you that to any hill village in 
the South of Europe: for travellers tell us this was 
such.a place, set on an hili. 

Capernaum was on the shores of the blue lake of 
Galilee. From thence the Lord and His disciples 
had set out, possibly after the morning meal. They 
had toiled, through the level and over uplands, 
along stony paths, sometimes quite rugged and 
unmade, sometimes, in the steeper parts, carefully 
laid with fitted stones, and curbs to carry off the 
water. To us, these stony paths are very wearisome : 
the continually varying surface twists the boot or 
shoe, and the sole becomes polished with the dry 
smooth stone, and slips back on the steeper ascents. 
But the bare foot suffers none of these annoyances, 
When once it has acquired a sole of sufficient hard- 
ness to resist the wear and tear of the journey, it 
accommodates itself to the hollows of the pavement, 
and it is never liable to slip. So that what would be 
to us a journey of some distraction from carefully 
picking the way, was probably made by them without a 
thought of its difliculty, and with minds fully open to 
the wondrous discourse of Him who talked with them 
by the way, and made their hearts to burn within them. 

And so they passed on,—now in full blaze of the 
sun on the side of the bare hill, now among walled 
terraces shaded with olives and fig trees, now on the 
plains, full of verdure and streams. On one of those 
terraces, there may have been a mid-day rest and an 
hour of slumber: or perhaps a discourse, or even a 
miracle of healing, which has found no record in our 
Gospels. 

And now the sun was westering ; and the rocks over 
the olive trees, and the tops of the lines of wail sup- 
porting the planted terraces, were lighting up with 
tints of orange and rose, as they were climbing to- 
wards the eastward facing gate of Nain. As they look 
up, a crowd surrounds the entrance. 

It is the solemn hour of carrying out the dead: and 
there can be no doubt what that concourse means. 
On all their minds—yes, and on His among them, 
who was wrought upon, as we are, by common sights 








and sounds, falls a shadow of solemn thought, and a 

softened mood, shedding the dew of pity over heart | 
and eye. The presence of sorrow—there is not a| 
mightier power known. Of a thousand hidden places | 
in the heart the secret doors at once fly open, and long | 


buried memories stir within. What a volume is 
human grief! Lach of those apostles is in a moment 
busy with his heart’s own bitterness, mellowed by the 
loving light of another’s woe. Peter, the married man 
—John, loving and beloyved—Thomas, the attached and 
desponding—nay, even one in whom two voices were 
as yet striving, if the Fiend had not ere this pre- 
vailed, even he may have felt the tear swelling up, as 
some memory of child, brother, parent thus carried 
forth, came rushing onward uncalled. 

And He who walked in the midst—I believe He 
did not on each of these occasions, any more than 
ourselves, necessarily know, or rather choose to know, 
recognise, and put before Him, all that He was about 
todo. He left himself open to impressions, and let 
His resolves spring out of circumstances, on the surface 
of His marvellous being; though in the depths be- 
neath there was perfect knowledge of what He would 
do, and of all things that were coming upon Him. 

Who can tell how short a time it was since the head 
of the household at Nazareth, the just and God- 
fearing parent, had been borne forth on an evening 
like this? Who shall say what blessed thoughts then 
poured themselves over the heart of the son of the 
widowed mother,—thoughts of, and burning longings 
for, the day, when He who then held up her stricken 
form should proclaim Himself the Resurrection and 
the Life? And all these thoughts rose up anew on 
His soul at the sight of this funeral company. 

And thus the two bands meet, and now the cause 
of the unusual throng appears. It is an occasion of no 
common mourning. ‘The desolate is further desolated ; 
a widowed mother has lost her only son. It is for this 
reason that much people of the city is there. They are 
doing what they can: poor service indeed, but still 
that which gilds the robe of sable with a hem of gold. 

And now, dear ones, it is for us to fill up, if we would 
imagine that scene however insufficiently, the gaps in 
the Gospel narrative, by picturing to ourselves the 
action which prompted the utterances there recorded. 

First comes the perception of the poor widow by 
the Lord. ‘‘ When the Lord saw her.” Now there is 
something worthy of notice in this name, ‘“‘ the Lord.” 
It is probably never used of Jesus in this simple way 
by either St. Matthew or St. Mark. For Matt. xxviii. 
6 is doubtful; and Mark xvi. 19 is part of an addi- 
tion to the Gospel which probably was not written by 
the Evangelist himself. But St. Luke and St. John 
repeatedly use it, the former thirteen times, the latter 
ten times. It seems to have been a title which gradu- 
ally came into use as the disciples learned more 
entirely to look up to and to pay obedience to Jesus. 
The practice of so calling Him had become usual 
before He said to them in John xiii. 14, ‘‘ Ye call me 
‘Lord’” (this is not in the vocative, Jessie, but is really 
‘Ye call me ‘the Lord’’’). And iteforms a kind of 
title of dignity mingled with sympathy, the occur- 
rence of which is sometimes very touching. So it is 
here. In this title ‘‘the Lord,” here, there is a 
mixture of human sympathy and divine power. Who 
does not feel this when St. Luke says, ‘‘The Lord 
turned, and looked upon Peter?” If ‘‘ Jesus” only, 
the personal name, hud been here used, how different 
would have been the effect—how shorn of its majesty— 
for ‘‘ Jesus” in this scene is mainly the sufferer: 
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if Christ,—how different—how shorn of its sympathy ! 
But “the Lord” unites both these. 


Well, ‘“‘the Lord” saw her. Amidst the crowd, 
His eye, as the eyes of his disciples and of the much 
people of His own time, singled out this one central 
object, and the sympathy which had before been 
general, became special. The head of the one band, 
who came for teaching and witnessing and beholding, 
approaches the head of the other band, who came for 
mourning and comforting. 

But what jarring words are these, ‘‘ Weep not!” 
How often are they spoken helplessly and in vain! 
That can hardly have been so in this case. We must 
suppose that there was something in the Lord’s look 
and gesture as He spoke them, which carried strange 
feelings into the poor mourner’s heart. There must 
have been a majestic drawing up of the form—a 
power kindled in the eye, of Him who spoke these 
commonplace words of conventional comfort. They 
were less a consolation, than a command; which to 
obey, was consolation. And that witness of the fact 
who was induced to call Jesus “the Lord” in de- 
scribing it, has by this very name set before us this 
influx of His divine power on the gushing of His 
human sympathy. ‘‘ The Lord” is a living token that 
he who first wrote the narrative, had seen the trans- 
action with his own eyes and was one with the spirit 
of it. 

And now, darlings, let us follow on. The sad 
mother, we may well believe, stands still in her asto- 
nishment, waiting for what is to come of this word of 
power, which has staunched her grief within her. Nor 
does she waitlong. All eyes are upon Him who has thus 
interfered with the sacred flow of sympathy and woe. 
Some may have regarded Him merely as a rude dis- 
turber: but I doubt whether these were many. Some 
may have had faith enough to anticipate what He 
was going to do: but I am sure these were few. 
That Centurion who is even now thanking God in his 

joyful household—that blessed Mother who went be- 
yond herself in prompting His first miracle—I know 
not whether there were any others in whom there 
was such faith: and neither of these was present. 
The greater part of those who were, were probably 
in a doubtful state of mind, not knowing how far His 
power might extend,—expecting something, they 
could hardly shape what. 

But doubt is soon clearing up and giving place to 
eager expectation. His next approach, His next ad- 
dress is not to the mourner. The reason why she is 
not to weep is not to be given in words. ‘He came 
and touched the bier.” 

The body was being borne out, as we may even now 
see the dead carried forth in the South of Europe, 
open, in a bier, the face and the hands uncovered. 
As yet the procession was moving on. But there was 
that in the mien of Him who had His hand on the 
bier, which at once stopped the bearers. It spoke of 
high resolve, and power to accomplish it. It wasa 
look, in the presence of which no ordinary matter 
could goon. How many hearts are beating high in 
those two multitudes, now mingled into one! Upon 
how many minds is breaking the truth that One is 
present who can call the dead to life! Of all perhaps 
she who is most concerned realises this the least. 


———~ 


Immense issues like this rather numb the spirit, than 
excite it. She stands, awed, calmed, but scarce con- 
sciously expectant. 

But what words are these? ‘‘ Young man, to thee 
Isay it,” .... Person addresses person. It is no 
new creation, observe. The Almighty One is not 
about to call a new life into being. The poor body, 
already touched with decay, is still, in the eye of God, 
the tabernacle of the soul:—‘‘ Young man,”—or is 
this an anticipation on the part of the Lord of that 
re-union of body and soul which is so soon to take 
place? ‘‘To thee I say it”—to thee, wherever tarrying 
in this disembodied state, but by the word called back 
to the body, ‘‘arisE!” Enter again, and take pos- 
session: be fitted, each minutest root and fibre of 
organized nervous life, into that junction of which 
decay has already blunted the fine points of union— 
let the muscle be knit into its elastic spring, and the 
brain, collapsed and dethroned, re-assume its central 
sway. All this, and a thousand other hidden wonders, 
must take place, before the dead man can sit up as 
the Lord commands. 

Yet all is done, ina moment. He who made, can 
remake. Yea more—life returns, not by instalments, 
but at once and complete. In the beautiful story of 
Alcestis, which I read to you, Jessie, the other day, 
you remember that when Admetus has recovered his 
lost one from the grave, she remains silent until the 
third day :—speech is the last sign of renewed life 
which returns. But here it is not so. ‘‘The dead 
man sat up and began to speak.” ‘We are not told, of 
what. Did he question his recovered being? Did he 
wonder at the throng, the amazement in all around 
him, the strange evening light? Did he stretch his 
arms to his mother with a cry cf raptured joy? We 
cannot tell. ‘‘ And He delivered him to his mother.” 
‘*See, thy son liveth.” O what joy ineffable! What 
bright spots must there have been in the course of the 
Man of Sorrows, when He was able to cause, and to 
witness so much joy! 

‘There came a fearon all.” What had they seen? 
in Whose presence had they been? A great Prophet 
indeed had risen up among them—greater than Elijah 
and Elisha, who stretched themselves on the dead 
children and prayed: greater than any of whom Scrip- 
ture had hitherto told. And this they further ex- 
pressed when they said, that God had visited His 
people: for by those words did Israel commonly speak 
of the coming of the expected Messiah. 

One word more. It was this miracle among others 
to which our Lord appealed, as we learn from what 
follows in St. Luke, for proof that He was He that 
should come, and men were not to look for another. 

O wonderful power and wonderful love! just one 
little sample of what the dear glorified Lord can do, 
and will do! Love Him, my darlings, keep ever close 
to Him in thought and affection. And then no death 
shall ever part us. He will come in the world’s even- 
ing, and stand on our earth, and lay His hand on the 
grave, and say, “‘I say unto thee, Arise!” And then 
we shall sit up and begin to speak His praise: and He 
will deliver friend to friend, and child to parent, and 
dear lost ones to their widowed mates—and all earth 
will shout, and all Heaven will echo, that Gop HATH 








VISITED His PEOPLE! 
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MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


CIAPTER XXIX.—MISS DOROTHY BURR. 


OU are not to suppose 
. that Miss Burr was 
| an old inhabitant of 
| Westering. 

| She had been left 
an orphan when only 
twenty —well-to - do 
in the world, but bur- 
m= dened with the charge 
m of a pretty delicate 
girl, a cousin once re- 
movedon the mother’s 
side. But the cousin 
did not prove a bur- 
den for any long time. 
Miss Burr lived in 
those days somewhere 
E near Stamford Hill, 
and spent the autumn 
in visiting country 
relatives. In one of 
these visits Anthony 
Deane, then a young curate in a London parish, 
lost his heart to the cousin, lovely, penniless Jessie 
Vaughan, and won hers in return. Miss Burr 
‘was some years older than her cousin, and she 
looked very serious at first, and repeated the usual 
axiom which experience so often proves an utter 
falsehood, that when poverty comes tapping at the 
door Love finds his wings again. She had always 
been prim and old-fashioned, but there was a hidden 
budget of sentiment somewhere in her heart, and 
though she gave her consent very unwillingly, —indeed 
only gave it when Anthony announced his intention 
of making Jessie his wife with or without it,—she 
took care that her cousin should have a plentiful out- 
fit, and she gave the young couple a good substantial 
supply of silver forks and spoons. 

‘‘There’s no saying she'll ever have a farthing to 
buy so much as shoes and stockings,” Miss Burr had 
said to herself, ‘‘ and if the worst comes to the worst, 
they may do something with the silver.” 

In her heart I believe she thought steel forks would 
have been more suited to their position, for Miss Burr 
had come of a wealthy stock; her father’s father had 
made his money, and as we are all inclined to wor- 
ship self in any shape, so the wealth we have created 
is more to be valued and set store by in our eyes than 
any more purely divine gift possessed either by our- 
selyesor another. And we are apt to think that those 
who have not attained to it, should not aspire to the 
comfort it brings. Among the Burrs poverty was a 
synonym of disgrace; and when she had shaken 
hands for the last time with the new-married folk, 
Dorothy wiped a few tears from her eyes. She had 
not seen much of Jessie, having kept her at school 
for four years, but the last twelve months they had 
been together, and though Miss Burr was only five- 
sa phere she had a motherly feeling for the child- 

-—45, 





like, gentle girl who had thus early taken the cares 
of life on her. 

People said that Miss Burr had at first mistaken 
the object of Anthony Deane’s visits, and that her 
vanity had been severely mortified when she found 
that his wooing was meant for her cousin; but 
‘* people” are often ill-natured, and I am inclined 
to think that when Miss Burr looked at herself in the 
glass beside her cousin Jessie, she must have known 
her for a dangerous rival in the eyes of a man—I 
say man advisedly, for I believe women care far less 
for outside advantages than their masters do. 

‘*They’ll have a dozen children,” she said, while 
she wiped her eyes, ‘‘and they’ll never get their 
heads above water as long as they live.” 

But the Deanes had managed very happily on 
their modest income, enjoying many little snatches of 
sunshine impossible to those who possess carriages 
and servants, and all the luxuries of life. Happi- 
ness is far more evenly distributed than we think; 
and if we have the luxury, we must forego much 
of the romance and variety that keep up inside sun- 
shine. 

But this happiness was, as Anthony Deane said, too 
bright to last. It was the old story. Two years after 
their marriage Michael was born to them; and then 
Jessie began to droop and fade, a little tiny cough in 
the beginning strengthened, grew longer, deeper, 
and when Michael was three years old he went hand 
in hand with his father to the dismal crowded burying- 
place of the church his father served, and saw his 
mother’s grave. 

Twenty years had gone by since that sad parting. 
Anthony Deane had found many friends, both poor 
and rich. Miss Burr had lived on in the same old 
red-brick house near Stamford Hill, kept the same 
maid-servants, who were always giving warning to 
leave, and yet found themselves in the main too com- 
fortable to put their threat into execution, dealt with 
the same tradespeople, had her gowns made in what 
she considered the newest fashion, and always had 
a straw bonnet every spring trimmed with straw- 
coloured ribbon, and small blue bows inside. 

She kept up a slight acquaintance with Anthony, 
but he had offended her by refusing to part with 
Michael. She had been willing to adopt Michael, and 
make him her heir, and be to him a mother,—there 
was a warm heart after all inside Miss Burr’s narrow 
chest,—but she said she must haye the child all to 
herself. 

“I thank you deeply—heartily,” the father had 
written, ‘‘ but I cannot give up Michael; he is all I 
have left now of my darling——” 

And though Miss Burr blew her nose violently 
when she read the letter, she pronounced Anthony 
Deane ‘‘no better than a selfish idiot,” for thus pre- 
maturely blighting his child’s prospects. He need 
not fear, she said, that she should trouble herself to 
interfere with Michael—for that was his real reason. 
No man could be such a mollycoddle as to saddle 
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himself with a baby of that age just for its own sake. 
Anthony Deane was proud; she had always seen it, 
and poor people had no right to any feeling of the 
kind ; he ought to be glad and thankful that any rich 
relation was willing to interest herself in his affairs. 
But Miss Burr only said this to herself, and then she 
looked abroad among her more distant relations for 
an object to benefit, and also—it must be written 
because it is the truth, though it is a hard truth to 
write of a good religious woman—and also an object to 
patronise. 

She found it—rich people easily pick up the links of 
forgotten claims of kin—in a widow with two growing- 
up daughters, living in Yorkshire. 

Miss Burr went down for a week’s visit, but she 
only stayed two days. She found three tall, impres- 
sive-looking, large boned women—very dowdy, very 
untidy, very book-learned. She saw that she could 
be very useful to Mrs. Limber and her daughters; 
but she saw no way in which they could be useful to 
her. 

‘« In the first place,” said Miss Burr, as she tied her 
night-cap tight under her chin on the first night of 
her visit to Yorkshire, ‘‘if I take one of those girls to 
live with me, she'll always be thought the mistress 
of the house, those great gawky women have such a 
commanding way with them; in the next place 
nothing untidy or careless ever has come into my 
house, nor ever shall; and in the next, I consider 
myself well-educated and well-informed enough for 
any lady ””—here she flattened out the bows she was 
tying—‘‘and young women of the present day, when 
over full of learning, as I can very well see these 
Limber girls are, get apt to contradict their elders 
and superiors, and contradiction is a sort of thing I 
don’t understand;” and as Miss Burr said the last 
words she put out her candles and got into bed. 

Before two days were over both the young ladies 
had shown her, as they thought, her ignorance; as 
she thought, their own bad taste: she found the 
house very cold and uncomfortable, and she went 
back to her own red-brick substantial abode. 

She told Mrs. Limber, that if either of the girls got 
an offer of marriage she would supply the necessary 
expenses towards the bride’s wardrobe ; or that if they 
wished to undertake any employment, in which aid or 
recommendation was required, they might always 
look to her. 

After this the Limbers got each of them a handsome 
winter dress every Christmas, accompanied by a 
well-filled hamper, and besides these gifts much of 
Miss Burr’s own cast-off apparel. 

Once or twice she had asked the girls to stay with 
her; but they kept better friends apart. In fact, 
though Miss Burr had plenty of acquaintance, she 
decided on a solitary life. 

‘*People haye such a way of contradicting,” she 
said, ‘‘and under your own roof it is doubly un- 
pleasant.” 

Just three years beforo the death of Hamilton 
Langridge, the land around her quiet secluded 
dwelling had been let on building leases, and she 
soon found herself ‘suffocated by houses.” Her 
cousin, as she called him, Anthony Deane, had been 
spending his holiday at Westering Park, and on his 








return to town he went down on one of his rare visits 
to the red-brick house at Stamford Hill, and gave such 
a description of the air and scenery round Westering 
that the spinster longed to behold a place which, 
though within such easy reach of London, offered 
such wonderful attractions. 

Mr. Deane told her there was an excellent hotel in 
the quaint little town, and, with her usual prompti- 


tude, before the end of the week Dorothy Burr found | 


herself in Westering. 


Parkside, much such another old Georgian house as | 
Firgrove, only with a higher slated roof and standing | 
It stood just | 


on a smaller area, was then to let. 
beyond the church and the entrance to the Park, the 
trees of which shaded its old-fashioned garden, and 
just then filled it with leaves. Before the trees were 
quite leafless Miss Burr had taken Parkside, trans- 
ported all her goods and chattels thither, and had 
settled down as an inhabitant of Westering. 

There was no use in telling her that when Anthony 
Deane became rector of the quiet country town soon 
afterwards, it was because the bishop gave him the 
living at the request of Mr. Langridge. Miss Burr 
screwed up her thin lips and shook her head if you 
said this, in a way that defied imitation or contradic- 
tion. She knew well enough Anthony was not quite an 


idiot, and it was well to have a wealthy respectable || 


relation of his own among his parishioners. 
I have said thus much of Miss Burr because she 


belongs to a class of persons who do not always show | 
their best qualities,—she may perhaps not show them || 


in the course of this narrative, and for this reason I 
would pray the reader to remember the good deeds 


here chronicled, and to judge her as favourably as | 


may be. 
When Lucy and her nieces came into the breakfast- 


room they saw a thin, sallow-faced woman of middle | 
height, with a firmly-set chin, thin lips, dark three- | 
cornered eyes, without much to speak of in the way of || 


eyebrows and eyelashes, and a good straight nose. 


Her nose and her dark glossy hair were the two points | 


on which Miss Burr prided herself. There was not 
much left of the last, but as yet it was scarcely 
streaked with grey. 
in her appearance was a certain looseness of skin, 
which gave a constant mobility to the face and features, 
and irresistibly suggested the idea that if by any 
means you could squeeze Miss Burr into the receiver 
of an air-pump you might inflate her into a plump, 
personable woman; for, however well it may be to be 
slender and graceful, at fifty or thereabouts one likes 
a woman to have mellowed rather than to have 
shrivelled, and with the best intentions and heartiest 
good-will a skinny woman cannot look as genial and 
comfortable as a plump one. 

But the Burrs had always been thin and middle- 
sized. Small women, Miss Dorothy remarked, were 
insignificant; they had not enough to carry about 
with them. Whereas, tall women had too much, and 
were always in the way of others, and were, besides, 
almost always slow-witted; and this last defect in a 
woman Miss Burr looked on in the light of a hump, 
or any other personal deformity. So when the three 
ladies came in, she decided that Miss Bernard was the 
only one of the three worth looking at. Miss Dundas 
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was overgrown, and Bridget undersized, and much too 
plump for so young a creature. 

“IT only came home yesterday,” said Miss Burr; 
‘but I was anxious to claim you as a neighbour, you 
see.” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy. (‘‘Humph!” said Doro- 
thy to herself; ‘‘she smiles sweetly enough.”) ‘‘ You 
have been away a long time, have you not?” 

“‘Much too long for me. I went down to Yorkshire 
—I have friends there—and I found that a wedding 
was likely to happen, soI stayed on. I thought, you 
know, it wasn’t worth while to take that long, tedious 
journey twice in one year.” Here she gave a little 
giggling laugh, like a school-girl, and Hester at once 
made her a present of her aversion. ‘‘ But I’m sure 
I don’t know whose fault it was; I only know I 
should not have liked so much delay about my wed- 
ding. But I got so tired of waiting, I went on to 
Glasgow—to a friend I have there; and as soon as I | 
came back, and the wedding was over, I must needs | 
fall and break my leg.” Here sho giggled again, as 
if such an accident were the quintessence of a joke. 
“ And of course there I had to stop. And since then 
my cousin fell ill; and as she had tried her best to 
nurse me”—she gave a very deprecating shrug— 
*T could do no less than return the compliment. 
Quite a long story, you see. And how do you like 
Westering? Getting used to it, I hope?” 

Bridget smiled. 

‘We have been here more than a year,” said Lucy. 

‘Oh no, not quite so long as that,” said Miss Burr 
decidedly, but smiling politely. ‘‘I know exactly 
when you arrived. My cousin Anthony told me 
about it.” 

“Oh yes, indeed, we have been here more than a 
year,” putin Bridget; but Miss Burr took no notice 
of her. 

“We soon got accustomed to Westering,” said 
Lucy; ‘“‘your cousin was so kind in making us at 
home.” 

“Ah, yes; I’ve no doubt Anthony would do his 
best, poor fellow!” 

Miss Burr could not have told why she called her 
cousin a poor fellow; but pitying a person whom Miss 
Bernard had praised gave her the upper hand; and 
though she had taken a sudden liking to Lucy 
(Miss Burr was noted for sudden, unreasoning likes 
and dislikes), still she preferred to haye the upper 
hand. 

**T called on my people in the almshouses as I 
came along,” she said, ‘‘and I find you have been 
there once or twice.” Bridget burned to say her 
aunt went there constantly, but Miss Burr spoke too 
quickly for interruption. ‘Very good of you; I’m 
sure. Poor Molly Corke has had a little stiffness in 
the back, but she’ll soon be the better of that now.” 
She laid a significant emphasis on the last word, 
and again she giggled. It was just as if she had 
said, ‘‘You’ye done your best, I dare say, poor 
creature; but now you'll learn how things should be 
done.” 

**I forgot to ask Mr. Deane when he expected his 
son,” said Lucy. She understood the expression on 
Bridget’s face; and it seemed to her safer to lead the 





‘*Michael—I doubt if his father knows—but he is 
coming home soon; at least, he’s coming to me. He 
is not at all well. He only wants proper nursing and 
feeding up.” 

And then came a little talk about her accident, of 
which she made very slight mention, and a gracious 
invitation to the young ladies to play croquet at Park- 
side as often as they pleased. 

**Tt will do you good,” she said compassionately to 
Hester, as she noticed her pale face and heavy eyes. 
“Thank you, I hardly ever play—even here.” 
‘Ah, but you must try on my lawn. I’m sure you 
will play there; it is such an excellent ground— 
could not be better. Won’t you bring your nieces up 
some afternoon ?” 

‘*Thank you,” Hester spoke yery decidedly, ‘but 
we are going away from home.” 

Miss Burr looked at Lucy for confirmation. She was 
evidently quite unawed by Hester’s stately manner. 

‘‘They are going to stay with their cousin, but I 
am sure they will be much pleased to call on you 
when they come back.” 

Miss Burr shook hands, and departed. 

‘Aunt Lucy, how could you say we should be 
pleased ?” and, ‘‘ What a detestable woman!” from 
her nieces. 

‘Girls, you must not be so naughty,” said Lucy, 
smiling. ‘‘Mr. Deane has often told me that his 
cousin is a good, kind-hearted woman. She hasa very 
peculiar manner; but probably she can’t help it.” 

**Then I can’t help disliking her,” said Bridget. 
‘*T have been good to-day, Aunt Lucy, but I know I 
shall break out the next time I see the old creature ; 
so you had better keep us apart.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—AT THE RECTORY. 


WESTERING Rectory, as has been said, lay down a 
lane beside the churchyard—a lane which sloped till 
it reached the rectory gates, and then divided; 
skirting Mr. Deane’s garden till it reached some fields 
on the left hand, which sloped down almost perpen- 
dicularly into the valley below, and on the right 
winding round to the rectory stables, and some way 
beyond these to the school-house. 

The Rectory itself stood on the side of the steep 
hill, on the summit of which was the grey church 
tower. It had been an old Tudor house, with gables 
and three-sided bow windows, and quaint, twisted 
chimneys; but it had been restored some thirty years 
ago, and bore sad traces of the taste of the period. 
The present rector had done his best to hide the 
turreted parapet and plaster string-courses by > 
planting ivy, American creepers, and other climbing 
plants; but it was difficult to disguise the unreal 
cardboard aspect, and eyery visitor of perception 
felt how much more picturesque the inside of the 
house was than its exterior. 

The standards and open panel-work of the dark old 
staircase were far more richly caryed here than at 
Firgrove; and the rector’s study, into which the 
servant was now showing Lucy, boasted on one side 
an old-fashioned open fireplace, with a pair of brass 
mounted dogs on the hearth. Some beech logs were 
blazing there, and an old grey staghound lay down 





conversation away from the almshouses. 


again to sleep in front of the fire as soon as he recog- 
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nised the visitor. It was only astraight narrow room, 
with a bow window at one end; it had books all round 
the walls, except the space over the mantelpiece, and 
that was filled by a picture of the Nativity; a huge 
library table stood between the fireplace and the 
window, loaded with books, manuscripts, pamphlets, 
writing litter, and all sorts of notes and memo- 
randa. 

Just before the girls started on their visit to the 
Chase, Hester had told her aunt she was willing to 
submit her needlework plan to Mr. Deane. 

‘That is to say, will you get it settled against we 
come back?” she had said. ‘I don’t want any talk 
with the rector.” 

But a new obstacle had occurred to Lucy, and 
though she said nothing to Hester about it, she re- 
solved that it would be better for her nieces to give up 
this project if it were likely to bring them into col- 
lision with Miss Burr. 

‘‘Miss Burr was here first,” said Lucy, as she 
fondled the old dog warming himself at her feet. 
‘* She is older, and must have far greater experience 
of charitable works than we have, and besides, she is 
the rector’s cousin. In every way we are called on to 
yield to her, though I don’t think we shall like her; 
but the rector will judge best about it.” 

She rose up, for the rector came in hurriedly. 

**T did not know you were here;” he looked 
pleased to see her. ‘‘I have been with poor old 
Watkins. He is sinking fast; poor old man, he is so 
troubled about his little grand-daughter.” 

“Do you mean Mrs. West’s daughter—the Mrs. 
West who is a widow ?” 

“*Yes; it seems Mrs. West is bent on marrying 
again,—a good-for-nothing fellow years younger than 
herself,—and poor old Watkins keeps on saying they 
will perhaps have a family of children, and that this 
little girl will be left to starve.” 

‘* Would the mother part with her?” said Lucy. 

‘IT expect she would. I see what you are thinking 
of; but have you room in the cottage for another 
child? I did not tell you this with any idea of that 
kind. I was just thinking if we could manage among 
us to place the child in an orphanage till she is old 
enough to go to service.” 

‘*Then you don’t call mine an orphanage ?” said 
Lucy smiling. 

“It seems to me that yours is something more. 
You told me you considered those children as your 
own, and that nothing, so far as you were concerned, 
should ever sever the tie between you. Don’t you 
think you have responsibility enough with four?” 

Lucy did not answer directly, and the rector sat 
down at his table and made a few notes. 

‘The truth is,” she said, hesitating at first, and 
growing firmer as she went on, ‘‘ that I still keep to 
the idea I spoke to you about the first time I talked 
to you. Hester and Bridget are sure to leave me in a 
few years’ time, perhaps sooner, and then if my life is 
spared I should like to be as useful as I can.” She 
stopped, but the rector did not interrupt her. ‘I don’t 
spend all my income, so I look forward to building 
some day a better school-room, and also better sleep- 
ing accommodation than we now have in the cottage. 
My notion is to make these additions to Firgrove 











itself, and then I could live entirely with my chil- 
dren, and haye as many as I could make room for.” 

** And what do you propose to do with the children 
eventually ?” 

Lucy smiled. ‘I think the children must help to 
decide that themselves; by living among them, I 
hope to find out what they are best suited for—ser- 
vants or needlewomen; or if any one among them 
shows any special vocation, my idea is to give her the 
means of fulfilling it. I believe we are many of us 
specially meant for some purpose, and are often started 
off by others in the wrong direction. These are not my 
own thoughts,” she said, and Mr. Deane knew by the 
effort at control in her voice that she was speaking of 
Hamilton Langridge. ‘‘ The idea itself is not purely 
my own, and therefore I feel safe in giving myself 
up to execute it. But I did not come to talk about 
myself, I have a message to you from Hester and 
Bridget ;” and then she told him their project, and 
her own desire not to interfere with, or to seem even 
to trespass on his cousin’s work in the parish. 

He turned round and gave her a bright smile—a 
smile of deep genuine admiration; for Mr. Deane 
understood human nature well, and he thought humi- 
lity a rarer, more precious virtue than almsgiving, 
although perhaps no charity can be held flawless that 
is not the fruit of a lowly spirit. 

‘‘T will be quite frank with you about Dorothy,” 
he said; ‘“‘she is a good kind-hearted creature, but 
hitherto she has not taken any active part in parish 
work. When first she came here, the rector was old 
and very infirm, and could not of course visit either 
rich or poor much, and by the time I came she had 
made many acquaintances among her rich neighbours. 
She told me her time was so fully occupied in driving 
about and returning the visits of her friends, that 
she could not help me, but she had begun to visita 
few people in the almshouses just before she left, and 
it is quite possible that your example may excite her 
to more methodical work.” 

Lucy blushed at the notion of serving as an 
example to any one. 

“Then you think that my nieces would be of real 
use to the school in providing this needlework ?” 

‘‘Tam sure of it. My housekeeper Mason tried some- 
thing of this kind, but of course she had not much spare 
time, though she says since Miss Bernard has come 
to Westering her soups and puddings are not so neces- 
sary as they used to be, and so she has more leisure ; 
but of course your nieces are just the people for 
such work. I dare say Miss Bridget at any rate 
would visit the school once or twice a week, and 
inspect progress. I don’t put much faith in our 
schoolmistress; but she is a poor woman, a sort of 
pet of Ramsdale’s, and I should break his heart if I 
sent her away. One can’t have everything just as one 
likes, you know. By-the-bye, Ramsdale—yes, I am 
sorry to run away, but I promised to see Silas to- 
day.” 

There was a tap at the door. 
rector, and in came Sir Stewart. 

‘*T thought you were alone,” he said. “I beg your 
pardon.” 

“‘Come in—come in and speak to Miss Bernard.” 
‘I came to tell you,” his brother said, when he 


‘‘ Come in,” said the 
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always laugh at Dorothy, I can’t help it. 
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had shaken hands with Lucy, ‘‘there is that extra- 
ordinary woman the schoolmaster’s wife standing at 
the hall-door. I asked her to ring, and send in her 
message, and she said, ‘Go yourself, if you please; my 
husband is too ill to wait for any ceremonies.’ ” 

“‘Ramsdale! I was just going to him;” and the 
rector snatched up his hat and went. 

‘Poor man,” said Lucy, ‘‘ his cough has been much 
worse this autumn. I scarcely think he will live very 
lo “tes 

rs don’t feel inclined to pity him,” said Sir Stewart, 
“Tife with such a woman as that must be intolerable 
—she spoke to me as if I were a foot-boy.” 

‘“‘ Ah, but that was only because she was so anxious 
about her husband—poor woman, I believe she is yery 
fond of him.” 

And then she wished Sir Stewart good morning; 
but Sir Stewart had no wish to let her depart so 
quickly. 

‘My brother tells me you are such an enthusiast 
about scenery and natural beauties of all sorts,” 
he said; ‘‘I want to make him a sketch of the church 
from the best point. ‘Will you spare me five minutes’ 
advice on the subject?” 

And almost before she answered he was leading the 
way into the garden. 

“T want to know if you have made Miss Burr's 
acquaintance,” he said. ‘‘ She says I am her cousin— 
only I cannot make out the relationship.” 

‘Miss Burr called on us yesterday.” Lucy tried 
not to laugh, but Sir Stewart looked so comic that 
she could not help it. 

“You need not look guilty, Miss Bernard. I 
She is 
an excellent creature ; but if I were Anthony, Ishould 
be inclined to put her in the stocks.” 

“ Why ?” said Lucy. 

“ Because she is so impertinent. She is just a few 
years older than he is, and because she once offered to 
adopt ‘Michael, I believe she considers she has laid 
Anthony under an everlasting obligation; but she 
makes a mistake if she thinks he will submit to any 
real interference. I believe he rather enjoys her 
absurdity as long as she only talks.” 

“‘T expect you are very hard on poor Miss Burr,” 
3 ‘your brother always speaks highly of 


“‘My brother’s a parson, and parsons must try and 
make their parishioners love one another. But you will 
soon find out that so long as you defer to Dorothy 
and allow her to dictate to you, you will be the most 
cherished friend she has—I must tell you she never 
has more than one ata time; but just contradict her, 
show her that you think yourself or any one else as 
wise as Dorothy Burr, and then see what you think 
of her.” 

*‘Can’t you leave me to find out for myself?” said 
Lucy. She really thought Sir Stewart as uncharitable 
as her nieces. ‘‘Till then I must think you preju- 
diced.” 

And she said good-bye and departed, thinking to her- 
self that Sir Stewart had made her walk round the 
garden for nothing—he had forgotten all about the 
sketch as soon as he left the study. 

Sir Stewart thought too. 





“I wonder how soon she will marry ”—that was 
thought the first; and then—‘‘Many women would 
have married at once; but Anthony tells me she has 
kept out of the world altogether, just like a widow, 
so that no one has had a chance of asking her. Nearly 
two years since he died.” He paced up and down the 
sloping, tree-shaded walk again: there were not many 
leaves left between him and the lowering grey sky—a 
sky in keeping with the bitter north wind that rattled 
the old branches overhead as if to see whether they 
were strong enough to bear the snow he or she—for 
I have lately understood that the north wind is 
feminine — meant to bring them as a Christmas 
present. 

But Sir Stewart had gone through winter before 
Sebastopol, and he did not heed the north wind. In 
truth, just then it seemed to the bright-eyed, 
strong-limbed man, who looked so young for his 
age, that a prospect of spring lay before him—fair 
sparkling spring with her young delights and fresh 
flowers. 

Sir Stewart had loved very dearly once. Few persons 
except his brother knew the little brief story. He had 
loved a fair young girl, the daughter of a country 
clergyman; but the father would not permit an en- 
gagement between the young people till Sir Stewart 
came of age. 

That time came at last, but before the day arrived 
on which he hoped once more to meet his love, fever 
settled on her father’s village and seized her as one of 
its first victims. 

Sir Stewart and his brother had always loved each 
other deeply, but this grief had made the bond very 
close indeed. He was so stricken, so utterly crushed, 
that but for the warm love which soothed and com- 
forted him he might have come back to life again 
embittered against his fellows. He came back sad- 
dened, and though mothers and daughters too had 
been prodigal of attentions and smiles to the rich 
handsome baronet, he had never loved any woman 
since he lost his Alice. 

He seemed to be proof against all feminine attrac- 
tions, and usually preferred men’s society to that of 
women; there was almost a severity in the grand old- 
fashioned courtesy with which he treated them—the 
most practised coquette would have found it difficult 
to flirt with Sir Stewart Deane. 

His brother had often urged him to marry, and 
had often smiled at his refusal. He should never find 
a woman he could love, and therefore he would not 
marry to gratify some young lady who wanted to be 
called Lady Deane. 

‘“‘T wonder what Anthony would say to me,” 
thought Sir Stewart, as he Saw his brother coming 
down the sloping lane; ‘‘ but he would only laugh, and 
I have no mind to be laughed at just now.” 

And he was so solicitous in his inquiries for Silas 
that the rector quite forgot to inquire how he had got 
on with Miss Bernard. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—SILAS. 


Sas was very ill—so ill that for two days, even 
Miss Bernard was not admitted to see him. On the 
third day she met the rector just outside Ramsdale’s 
house. 
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‘“*T have a message to you from Silas,” he said; 
‘“‘he wants to see you so much, and,” he added, 
smiling, ‘‘I told Zeruiah it would do her husband 
good to see you. Knyvett was there, and I appealed 
to him; and as he quite supported me, I think you 
will be admitted to-day. I believe the doctor is in 
with Silas now; but I must go.” 

Zeruiah’s little maid opened the door. 

She was a pale, light-eyed child, who lisped, and 
was subject to fits. Westering people said that but 
for these infirmities she would not have stayed with 
Mrs. Ramsdale. 

Lucy walked in and told the child to ask if she 
could see the schoolmaster. She was not without a 
certain dread of Mrs. Ramsdale: it seemed to her 
better to get admitted while the doctor was still up- 
stairs. 

The maid went up and tapped at the door, and Mrs. 
Ramsdale opened it a few inches. 

‘* Please, ma’am, here’s Miss Bernard—in the 
parlour.” 

Mrs. Ramsdale longed to shake the small maid into 
a sense of better behaviour. Miss Bernard had made 
inquiry at the door, and gone away contented yester- 
day and the day before. Why need the little hussey 
have shown her in? And yet, spite of her anger, 
Mrs. Ramsdale always kept up appearances with the 
ruling powers; and, after a short struggle at com- 
posure on the staircase, she came down-stairs to dis- 
miss Lucy politely. 

But Fate was against Zeruiah. 

Before she had reached the parlour-door the doctor 
was behind her. 

**I say, Mrs. Ramsdale,” he said, ‘‘ what are you 
running away for? Iam going to change the medi- 
cine. He may havea tonic to-day. Don’t give him 
any more of that mixture up-stairs; at any rate, at 
present. Here, I'll write, if you’ll send round for the 
medicine. I’m going over to Wolder’s Green, and I 
want Ramsdale to get this about four o’clock.” 

He was in the parlour, shaking hands with Lucy, 
before Mrs. Ramsdale had collected her wits. 

‘* You are going up to see Silas, poor fellow; it will 
do him good to see your face, I’m sure.” The doctor 
had relapsed into his venerable manner now that he 
had left his patient. ‘‘ Mrs. Ramsdale, Miss Bernard’s 
visit will benefit your husband greatly; as much, 
perhaps, as my tonic.” 

He took a hurried leave, and was followed to the 
entrance-door by Mrs. Ramsdale, shrugging her 
shoulders, and pushing up her lower lip till it nearly 
reached her nose. 

‘Tonic, indeed! Fine times these are, when young 
whipper-snappers such ®s that are paid to teach their 
elders. As if his medicine would do Silas the least 
good in life without my nursing. He to set up to say 
whose face ’ull do a woman’s husband good, indeed— 
T like that, I do.” But Mrs. Ramsdale did not look 
as if she liked it, and her face was still troubled when 
she rejoined Lucy. 

‘* Well, ma’am, you heard what the doctor said ; 
so if you like to take the responsibility of that poor 
dear sufferer’s cough on your own shoulders, I wouldn’t 
for the world interfere with you. I’m sure I'd be the 





last woman who would stand in the way of what would | 





really benefit the poor dear in anything whatever; 
but then”—she was gradually talking herself into 
composure, for the exercise of speech with Zeruiah 
had the same effect that mental control will produce 
in other women—‘‘you see, Miss Bernard, there is 
such different ways of looking at things, and what’s 
one man’s meat is, as we’ve all of us heard many 
and many a time, quite a poison for another.” 

**T should like to see your husband,” said Lucy, 
quietly; and Mrs. Ramsdale had to smile and lead 
the way up-stairs. 

The ordering of the room—the bright little fire and 
well-kept grate, the shining front of the copper kettle 
on the hob, the sparkling wine-glass and tea-spoon 
on the little tray of medicine-bottles, Corke’s offering 
of a few late china asters placed just within the sick 
man’s view—struck Lucy with a sense of Zeruiah’s 
fitness for her post. 

A glow came over the schoolmaster’s face as he saw 
his visitor. He lay propped up with pillows; and the 
hand he stretched out to welcome Lucy was almost as 
colourless as the dimity bed-curtains. 

‘Tt’s kind, very kind,” he murmured; and then 
he lay still, looking at his visitor with grateful, smil- 
ing eyes. 

It seemed as if Mrs. Ramsdale were holding a 
reception to-day. Almost as soon as Lucy was seated, 
came a sound of talking from below: a sharp, decided 
feminine yoice holding an argument with the small 
maiden. 

‘* There now, Silas,”—Lucy was speaking, but Mrs. 
Ramsdale came headlong into the midst of her sen- 
tence—‘‘ whateyer’s to be done now? There’s Miss 
Burr.” 

Silas paused. He almost always paused before he 
answered any one. 

“Will you give my duty to Miss Burr, Zeruiah, 
and thank her for her goodness in coming to see me?” 

‘‘Then you mean to say I’m not to ask her up- 
stairs?” There was an unmistakable sound of sup- 
pressed wrath in the hard, wooden yoice, and a faint 
flush rose in the sick man’s face. 

‘‘No, I think not to-day ;” and Zeruiah, who had 
expected a deprecation of her anger, was awed by 
surprise. But as she went down-stairs, she registered 
a fresh grudge against Miss Bernard. ‘Silas wouldn’t 
ha’ dared to speak so masterful if she hadn’t been by.” 

‘‘T was sorry, ma’am,” said Silas, ‘‘ that is if I may 
say so,—I'm not sure,” he said, reflectively, ‘‘ that we 
ought to be sorry about anything but sin, seeing all 
else is sent us, and sent us for our good,—but I had a 
wish to see that good young clergyman again, Miss 
Bernard, if so be I might.” 

“I hope he will come to Westering again soon,” 
said Lucy; but she sighed as she thought how 
long it might be before there was any news of Mr. 
Dundas. 

‘‘There’s few so young like him,” Silas went on 
dreamily, more as if he were thinking aloud than speak- 
ing. ‘‘]’yeseen many of ’eminmytime. You see, the 
old rector he often changed his curates. The last was 
always the best ; and many of these young clergy had, 
maybe, as good a willas Mr. Dudley. But there wasn’t 
the wear in ’em; they hadn’t a notion, some of ’em, 
that any one knew anything but themselves, and those 
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were the best. Those were in earnest, and didn’t 
usually shirk their work; but the most part, who 
took things easy, seemed to me as if they thought we 
were apprenticed to life to enjoy ourselves, and get 
all the amusement out of it possible.” 

The slow, broken utterance was checked by his 
cough. 

“But,” said Lucy, gently, ‘“‘don’t you think we 
are meant to enjoy life, Mr. Ramsdale? I mean, 
don’t you think that though we may take it in dif- 
ferent ways, we all take our enjoyment out of it?” 

It was wonderful to mark the light kindling out of 
the depth of his faded, sunken eyes. The thought so 
fully in sympathy with his own had quickened his 
pulses, and sent the blood in a warmer flow through 
the languid frame. 

“T think so, ma’am. I think the world a beautiful 
place, only defaced and marred by man’s handiwork. 
Yes, no doubt; but we all have our own ways of enjoy- 
ing it. I often thought—you’ll, maybe, smile, Miss 
Bernard, for likely it’s a childish thought, having been 
frequent with me since I was a young boy—but it 
seems to me, the realest enjoyment is to try and see 
our life as it is, watched by those we could, perhaps, 
see if we were more like them. Perhaps, ma’am, we 
may some day.” He stopped, and looked at Lucy. 
He longed to add, ‘‘ You will;” but reverence for 
the humility of his companion checked him. 

“You mean, if we lived more by faith than by 
sight,” said Lucy. ‘‘ Yes;” and then she hesitated, 
for she felt she had not fully caught his meaning. 

‘Yes, ma’am, ina way. If we could so live down 
these infirmities which seem to be a part of our daily 
burden, it seems to me we should have other eyes, 
and things which now seem to us real and important, 
we should know only to be shadows, and the hidden 
things which now seem wanting in substance would 
come in their place. I’m prosing, ma’am.” He 
looked up at her, as if to beg her indulgence for what 
had been to him an infrequent pleasure. 

‘T like to listen to you,” said Lucy, ‘‘ and I think 
you have not finished what you want to say.” 

‘Then, ma’am, too, it was this, the childish thought 
Inamed: I used to see life before me a long, long, 
narrow plank, stretched across a deep chasm. Below 
was darkness ; and through this I knew if I looked at 
it I should see awful forms. But I dared not look, it 
seemed to me, Miss Bernard,” he said, with sudden 
energy—‘‘it seems to me still—for the thought is 
often with me—that my right hand is held firmly 
by One who guides me safe over those terrors, and 
who will guide me safe to the end so long as I cling to 
Him only, and put no trust in my own footsteps. I 
cannot see the end of the plank—clouds hide that; 
but I have no doubt or fear, except lest I should 
cease to fear myself.” 

He sunk back exhausted, and with his cough came 
a deep flush on the wasted cheek. 

Lucy sat silent. It seemed to her that Silas was 


talking too much; and yet she did not know how to 
check him. 

But the stern self-control his married life had 
taught him, helped him now, and he lay silent, 
though there were many things he longed to say to 


“If one could wish anything changed in so many 
blessings as I have known,” he thought, as his eyes 
rested with much reverence on the sweet, earnest face 
beside him, ‘‘ I would wish to have known Miss Ber- 
nard earlier. And yet, who knows? I might have 
grown discontented at not seeing her oftener, for she 
wouldn’t sit with me long together if I was well; and 
maybe, in a year or two more she’d have wearied of 
my prosing. Zeruiah says I prose; and Zeruiak 
wouldn’t tell an untruth, I know.” 

For a firm belief in his wife’s unwavering integrity 
had been an anchor of comfort to the poor persecuted 
schoolmaster under her inflictions; it would have been 
very hard to Silas to be forced to think ill of the 
woman who bore his name and tended him s0 care- 
fully. ‘‘Sheisa good, truthful creature,” he would 
say to himself, ‘so truthful that she can’t bear te 
keep silent on what she feels to be amiss.” 

‘*Poor, persecuted schoolmaster!” If Silas Rams- 
dale were alive now to see these words written, he would 
ask their meaning in his case. It never occurred to 
him in his daily course of receiving all as from his 
Heavenly Father’s hand, and seeking the hidden 
message in each trial, however insignificant, that his 
life could have been more happily ordered. Nay, if” 
you could have ventured to put such a question, he 
would doubtless have told you that his wife’s tongue 
had been a means of salvation, and had saved him 
from the sins of self-conceit and impatience. Ah, 
Silas, how few of us, like you, have attained to sce 
beneath the outer rind of what we call reality ! 

Meanwhile Zeruiah had dismissed Miss Burr with 
ruffled plumes. 

‘*Quite a mistake,” the spinster said to herself, 
‘‘a decided mistake; ”? and she walked in her brisk, 
trotting way to the rectory. ‘‘ What has Anthony 
been doing, I should like to know ? Must be his fault, 
of course; the young woman seems sensible and 
quiet enough, but why should she be so set up us to 
interfere in what doesn’t concern her? How can a 
young thing like that—five-and-twenty at the outside, 
I’m sure—know what to say to Silas Ramsdale? It’s 
plain his wife doesn’t like it—would much rather he 
saw me—of course more proper in every way. She’s 
a sensible woman, is Mrs. Ramsdale-—teazes her 
husband a little, they say. I dare say not a bit more 
than most wives do, except that she’s more honest 
about it perhaps, and I dare say there’s not a word of 
truth in what they say. I’m sure she speaks of him 
in the kindest way. How anxious she was lest Miss 
Bernard should let him talk too much! Pack of fools 
the women—they’re all alike. There’s no one so 
precious in the world as their husband, and nothing 
else worth talking of. Hd halt a mind to say, 
‘Bother Silas,’ just to see whether she'd stop.” 

And then Miss Burr remembered the man’s state 
of health, and looked ashamed of herself. At the 
rectory gate she met Sir Stewart. 

“Do you want Anthony? He will not be in for 
several hours; but you’ll come in, won’t you?” 

‘‘Oh no, thank you.”. She jerked her head back, 
and gave the little giggling laugh which had so 
annoyed Hester Dundas. It teazed Sir Stewart—in 
fact Miss Burr, her tone of voice, and all relating to 





Miss Bernard. 


her, had a peculiar power of irritating him, 
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“‘You are going to take a walk,” she said. ‘I 
would not detain you for the world. Are you going 
my way?” 

‘‘“No—” he hesitated. 
town.” 

Miss Burr’s sharp eyes had marked his hesitation, 
and a certain avoidance of her glance as he ended his 
sentence. 

She had secretly a great admiration for Sir Stewart 
Deane. She liked tall, handsome men; but she would 
on no account have had this admiration guessed at, 
and she generally behaved in such a manner that a 
casual observer would never have dreamed she had 
any feeling but a sort of jeering pity for her cousin’s 
brother. Certainly at this present moment she longed 
toshake him. At his age to be philandering after 
young girls! 

“Tf you are going to call at Firgrove”—sho 
giggled again—‘‘ you won’t find any one there; the 
Miss Dundases are away, and Miss Bernard is out 
walking.” 

‘Thank you,” said Sir Stewart, stiffly. He hated 
his doings to be canvassed or interfered with; then 
he smiled at the absurdity of his annoyance. 

‘*How glad you must be to get such a neighbour 
as Miss Bernard! What a blessing she seems to be 
in Westering! ” he said. 

It was a sadly injudicious speech. Left to herself, 
Miss Burr was quite prepared to admit that Lucy 
Bernard was a well-intentioned, good young woman, 
but to hear her set up in this preposterous fashion as 
a sort of public idol, by a person, too, who could have 
had no opportunity of knowing anything about her, 
was more than she could bear. 

The little giggling laugh was unusually prolonged. 
‘* Does she, really ? I must say I’ve heard nothing 
of the sort; but then, you see, I’ve been away. There 
are people, you know, who think that charity begins 
at home, and that Miss Bernard’s proper place would 
be with her widowed mother.” 

“TI don’t think so—at least, I know nothing of 
Miss Bernard’s family circumstances. I only hear 
Anthony’s account of her, and he seems to think her 
an angel. Why, she’s quite his right hand among 
the poor people.” 

Miss Burr was much too angry to answer. She 
only laughed, and as they had reached the top of the 
lane by this time, she nodded to Sir Stewart, and 
went her way. 

Sir Stewart went his way too, down the steep slope 
the High Street made into the town. He struck his 
stick sharply against the stones as he went. 

‘* What a hot-headed old fool Iam! So pitiful, too, 

to be irritated by a poor little prejudiced creature like 
Dorothy Burr. I wish I hadn’t said that about An- 
thony. I want him to keep well with that woman 
for Michael’s sake. Poor Michael! yes, I wish his 
father would make him come down whileI’m here. I 
can’t make this love story of his out. I can’t under- 
stand a girl throwing Michael over, if she really cared 
for him.” 
_ He stopped to give some orders at the saddler’s, and 
then he saw Miss Bernard only a few paces behind 
‘him. . 

He was beside her in an instant. 


“T am going down the 





‘* I was going to call on you, with a message from 
Anthony,” he said with an eagerness, a want of self- 
possession, wholly unlike his customary studied 
manner with women. 

‘Was it about the schoolmaster?” said Lucy, 
smiling. 

‘*Yes; but you have seen him, perhaps?” 

‘*Yes; I met Mr. Deane, and then I went and saw 
Silas, thank you.” 

Sir Stewart was not generally at a loss for conver- 
sation, but now he could not think of anything to talk 
of. He felt that he ought to say good-bye to Miss 
Bernard; his errand was accomplished, and yet he 
could not bear to leave her. He tried vainly to begin 


a conversation which would oblige him to walk on | 


beside her. 
of Silas. 

‘*Have you heard that my nephew has been very 
ill?” he said at last, abruptly; and then he remem- 
bered that it was quite possible Michael might not 
care to have his illness publicly discussed. 

“No, I had not heard; I am very sorry.” Lucy 
wondered whether Nellie’s marriage had anything to 
do with this illness of Michael Deane. 

“T’m not sure”’—Sir Stewart looked penitent— 
“that I ought to talk about it, but I imagine there’s 
no harm in telling you. Michael was at Oxford; you 
knew this, I think. He had really distinguished 
himself, and next year we all expected him to do great 
things. It seems he fell in love, poor fellow, with a 
very pretty girl, and he had worked doubly hard, in 
the hope, I suppose, that honours would lead to for- 
tune. She, it seems, preferred a certainty to an uncer- 
tainty, and has just married a rich man, scarcely 
waiting to give Michael up first. Of course, I suppose 
the lady had a right to do the best she could for her- 
self, but, naturally, I side with my nephew.” 

Lucy was perplexed. It seemed to her that now 
the mischief was done, the less said the better, and 
she saw no use in revealing to Michael’s uncle that 
Nellie was cousin to her nieces. It was plain he did 
not know it. 

‘« Had he decided on any profession?” she asked. 

“¢ Ah, it is just that that makes me anxious, and I 
believe my brother is greatly upset about it, though 
he won’t own it. At one time the boy talked of the 
army, and I promised him a commission, but lately 
he had expressed a wish to take holy orders, and has 
been studying, I believe, with that intent. Now he 
says it is useless for him to stay on at the University, 
he shall never settle to study again, and so we don’t 
quite know what to do with him. Ah, Miss Bernard, 
you ladies have much to answer for.” 

Lucy thought so too. She was glad when Sir 
Stewart at last wished her good morning, and left her 
to think about poor Michael Deane. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—AT THE CHASE. 


AND, meantime, the object of Sir Stewart’s blame 
was strolling with her cousins in the pleasure-grounds 
of the Chase. Formal old gardens enough, with 
flower-beds set in geometrical patterns on a broad 
expanse of yellow gravel, the beds themselves edged by 
flowing scroll-work in close-growing box. (Gardens of 
this kind look well in a picture, with red-heeled, 


Lucy did not help him ; she was thinking 
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white-capped maidens in them, sighing over a love- 
letter; but here, at the Chase, against the cold white 
house, surrounded by carefully-trimmed yew-hedges, 
without a glimpse beyond to hint that this mono- 
tonous formality was but the threshold to something 
more enticing, the effect was dull. 


natures; if we analyse our hopes and aspirations, we 
find that our hapyiness lies in our pictures of the 
future rather than in the life we actually live. One 
happiness we may have in the present, the happiness 
of man and wife truly one; but even in our children, 
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Looking beyond must be a necessity of most | 





happiness is chiefly looked on to when once they have 
left home for school. All through life, with the one 
exceptional possibility spoken of, this looking forward 
goes on—is, in fact, the chief happiness of many 
minds, whether it take the form of mere low-toned 
ambition, or the higher thirst for knowledge or 
virtue ; whether the longers live to see the fruition 
| of their desires, or leave this world before that comes 
to pass. Even in those whose treasure is not here, 
there is often some cherished earthly scene in the 
distance, towards which the mind at times fondly 
looks on. 
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It may be that, in the strange mystical linking 
together of outward and inward things, so hidden 
now, so plainly to be revealed hereafter, this ten- 
| dency is linked with the dislike we all have to a 


wild, dumb ecstasy at sight of the open sea, or 
of a landscape where distance alone limits the hori- 
zon, 80 it revolts with that inner disgust which we 
call weariness, from a dull view, in which all is re- 


nook shows dimly, for imagination to roost in. 
Beyond the yew hedges lay the Park, a grand, 








bounded prospect; and, just as the heart leaps in | 
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formal old place. You may see hundreds like it ; and 
you praise the elm-trees and the broad expanse of 
velvet verdure, as you drive along the public road 
which runs through it; for a moment, you think that 
the owner of this fine large place is to be envied ; but, 
if you are not very level-minded, you soon tire of 
| those grand rounded trees, with their dull uniform 
| green, and of the flat verdure beneath them, you 
| would soon loathe the sight of that great white pre- 


vealed to sight, in which not so much as an indistinct | tentious house, which looks as if it might be ashamed 


| of its nakedness against the blue sky. 
| The best part of the Chase was the ayenue; though 
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the elm-trees were fast losing their leaves, there was 
a solemn grandeur in the bare old branches ; but then 
the avenue was at some distance from the flower- 
garden, and offered no more extended prospect than 
the rest of the Park. 

Still, it was a very fine place, and a very grand 
house; and Bridget congratulated her cousin heartily 
on being mistress of it. 

‘Oh yes, thank you. I hope, when our neighbours 
come home, I shall see something of them; they are 
the real charm of the place, of course.” 

Bridget thought Nellie had grown older; there was 
a little fussiness, too, in her way of speaking that 
recalled Aunt Thornton. But Bridget was not in a 
critical mood; she enjoyed the change of air and 
scene to the full; for the time she forgot her sym- 
pathy for Michael Deane, and was ready to look on 
Nellie as a truly happy woman. 

Hester felt less at her ease, but she strove to efface 
the remembrance of her last interview with Nellie by 
extra cordiality of manner. For Hester, with all her 
prejudices, was practical; the thing was done, and 
could not be undone. Nellie had acted weakly— 
wickedly, her cousin thought—but now she ought to 
be encouraged to make the best of her terrible mistake. 

‘Shall we go in and have some tea?” said Nellie. 
‘** How soon it grows dusk now!” And she gaye a 
little weary sigh. 

‘“‘ Nellie,” Bridget said, coaxingly, and she put her 
hand through her cousin’s arm as they went back to 
the house, ‘‘ you have shown us your house, and 
your park, and your garden; when are you going to 
show us your husband ?” 

For on their arrival Nellie had apologized for Mr. 
Hutchinson’s absence. Somehow business had obliged 
him to go to London by an early train, but he hoped 
to return early. 

‘* You will see him soon enough,” Nellie whispered ; 
then she stood still, and let Hester pass on out of 
hearing. ‘‘Oh, Bridget, if you knew how tired I am 
of my life “i 

The passage was dark, and she could not seo her 
cousin’s face, but Bridget could not answer. She 
was shocked—frightened into silence. She had not 
known many married people intimately; it was to 
her almost criminal for a wife to hint at domestic 
unhappiness. Surely Mr. Hutchinson must be very 
horrible, something almost out of the pale of humanity, 
if with all this comfort and splendour Nellie was 
so soon weary of her life with him. 

But when she looked at her cousin as Nellie sat 
pouring out tea in her morning-room—a room that 
seemed to Bridget the perfection of luxurious elegance 
—she thought that possibly, after all, shehad underrated 
Nellie’s power of constancy, and that perhaps she still 
loved Michael Deane. There was a fretful droop in her 
cousin’s mouth, a lifelessness in her eyes which 
Bridget had not been used to see there. She 
longed to be alone with Hester, and pour out all 
her fears, and to ask her opinion of poor dear Nellie, 
she felt so full of deep fond pity for her. As to Mr. 
Hutchinson, words could not paint the young girl’s 
feelings for him. She wished she had never come to 
the Chase, to live under the roof of a cruel tyrant who 
could make his loyely, sweet, darling wife so unhappy. 















The only quiet she could administer to her feelings 
in the interval was to pet Nellie almost in the old 
loving way they had had together as children, and 
make herself in Hester’s estimation supremely silly. 

And yet Hester strove against her hard judgment. 
Was it the unseen influence of Dudley’s love, and 
Aunt Lucy’s silent unpreached teaching, that had 
followed her to the Chase, and kept her gentle there ? 
She was beginning to ask herself, though only in 
occasional moments, whether she could think rightly 
—whether any good thought in her must not be the 
result of the prayers offered for her. 

Nellie’s spirits seemed to haye been left in the 
garden. Bridget after a little grew thoughtful; it 
was a strange reversal of former habits that the busi- 
ness of conversation should fall to Hester. 

Every one was glad when the gong sounded. 

“Hester,” said Bridget, just as they reached their 
bed-rooms, “listen to those dogs—ah, and there is the 
sound of an arrival. I am so glad we have escaped 
that Mr. Hutchinson.” 

Hester looked surprised, but she restrained herself 
till they were both in her room. The maid who had 
come with them was waiting there. 

But Bridget’s feelings were beyond control, and she 
sent the girl into her room, which led out of Hester’s. 

‘*T wish we had neyer come,” she began vehe- 
mently ; ‘‘it will be so dreadful to have to be civil to 
this man.” 

‘‘T don’t understand you, Bridget. I don’t expect 
to like Mr. Hutchinson; but I cannot see why we 
should imagine anything dreadful about him.” 

Bridget shook her head. 

‘‘Do you think he makes Nellie happy, Hester ?” 

‘*T thought she looked very bright and happy when 
first we arrived. She is tired now, that’s all; and 
Nellie always was fretful when she was tired or hungry. 
Marriage does not cure people of all their faults, you 
dear little goose.” 

‘Ah, well,” said Bridget, ‘‘just wait and see. I 
believe Mr. Hutchinson to be thoroughly hateful, 
and I also believe Nellie is dying slowly of a broken 
heart.” 

There was such real sorrow in the young girl’s face, 
that Hester did not give her the reproof she longed to 
deliver. 
~ “Nellie’s heart is not as tender as yours is. Now 
go and dress, or you will be late for dinner ; and, if 
Mr. Hutchinson is so hateful, he will certainly not 
overlook such a misdemeanour. You can haye Anne 
first, only make haste.” 

And thus left to herself, Hester began to wonder 
whether this was all Bridget’s fancy, or whether 
Nellie had said anything to cause it. She knew that, 
though her young sister was not cleyer, she was a far 
more acute observer than herself. Hester observed 
as she thought, slowly, and, with her, observation was 
often made insensibly, and lay dormant till some 
chance word or hint linked it to memory. 

She remembered now that when, on arriving, she 
had asked after Mr. Hutchinson, a cloud had come 
over the gladness in her cousin’s face. 

‘‘ But, after all, it may be only Bridget’s fancy,” 
Hester said, in her resolute way; ‘‘ and Nellie would 
naturally look uncomfortable, if she remembers tho 
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silly things she wrote about him before he was her 
husband.” 

When the sisters came into the drawing-room, they 
found Mr. Hutchinson there alone. He was just what 
Nellie had described him—a thickset man, with ugly 
grizzled whiskers, a dull reddish face, and kindly 


* eyes. 


“Hideous wretch!” Bridget said to herself; but 
even she could not help feeling that he welcomed 
them to his house courteously and warmly too. 

He seemed specially attracted by Bridget, but she 
resisted his attempts to draw her out. Nellie did not 
come down-stairs till long after dinner-time, but her 
husband made no comment on her lateness. 

Atdinner Hester asked some questions about their 
foreign journey, and very soon she found herself 
listening with eager interest to Mr. Hutchinson—he 
had travelled so much, he was so well read too. 
Hester decided before dinner was over that her new 
cousin was one of the most delightful men it had ever 
been her lot to meet with. She was so absorbed in 
conversation that she failed to notice Nellie’s silence 
and listless ways. 

To Nellie’s intense surprise, when the three cousins 
reached the drawing-room again, Hester bent down 
and kissed her. 

“I congratulate you heartily,” she said ‘not on 
being mistress of the Chase, but on being Mr. 
Hutchinson’s wife.” 

Nellie’s face quivered for a moment, then she 
managed to control herself. 

‘Thank you,” she said coldly, ‘“‘ but I expect Mr. 
Hutchinson will thank me for haying provided him 
with such a listener. You know that kind of wise 
talk always did bore poor silly little me.” 

The old masterful spirit conquered Hester. 

‘“*T can’t fancy that Mr. Hutchinson could bore any 
one,” she said. She felt so angry with Nellie, that 
she could hardly keep from telling her she did not 
deserve such a husband. 

Nellie’s worst nature rose at this contradiction. 
Outward prosperity is trying to all of us, but it rarely 
fails to make a tyrant of a small-minded woman. 

‘Don’t you think, Hester dear,” she said teazingly, 
“that there are different capacities for being bored? 
You can read all kinds of musty old books, which 
would drive Bridget’s and my lighter wits distracted ; 
and remember you have only had one day’s experience 
of this delightful style of conyersation—don’t judge 
too hastily, my wise cousin.” 

She shivered and rang for a shawl, and then she 
installed herself in queenly fashion on her sofa, and 
beckoning Bridget to sit near her, she took no further 
notice of Hester. 

Mr. Hutchinson came in presently. He went up to 
his wife and spoke to her, but she answered him 
without looking round; he tried again, and then 
crossed the room and sat down by Hester. 





Bridget felt disturbed. 
She had worked herself up to an intense sympathy 
for Nellie; but her behaviour did not seem quite like 
that of a persecuted heroine. Mr. Hutchinson had 
smiled lovingly, and spoken to Nellie as a man would 
speak only to a woman he loved dearly. 

‘*‘If any husband had spoken so to me,” thought 
Bridget, ‘I should have jumped up and kissed him. 
I could not have helped it. However, perhaps he is 
unkind at other times; but even then, surely Nellie 
should try to forgive and forget. I really don’t think 
he is a hateful man.” 

Presently Hester went to the piano. Mr. Hutchin- 
son had asked her to sing. 

‘‘T am so passionately fond of music,” he said, 
when she had sung several songs, ‘‘ that I am afraid I 
shall tire you out, Miss Dundas. I can hardly tell 
you the pleasure singing gives me.” 

‘* It is fortunate for you, then, that Nellie sings so 
well,” Hester said. ‘‘Come, Nellie, it is your turn 
now.” 

‘‘ Nellie never sings,” her husband said; but she 
had risen from the sofa, and was already looking for a 
song—among her cousin’s music, 

‘‘Tam going to sing this to you, Hester. Don’t 
you remember I taught you how to sing it at St. 
Juliens ?” 

She smiled up in the old irresistible way in her 
cousin’s face. She meant this as a peace-offering for 
her petulance; but Mr. Hutchinson’s words had made 
Hester very indignant, and she gaye no answer. 
Why did not his wife sing to please him ? 

Nellie could not bear to lie under the displea- 
sure of any one she feared—and Nellie only feared 
those of whose affection she was not certain. As soon 
as her song was over, she took a seat beside Hester, 
talked to her of her absent father, of St. Juliens, of 
all she thought likely to interest her. There was no 
trace left of the petulant, frivolous Nellie of so short 
a while ago. 

Hester was too masculine to melt easily under this 
sunshine; there was only a half graciousness in her 
voice even when the cousins said good-night. 

When the sisters reached their bed-rooms, Hester 
forbade any discussion about Mr. Hutchinson, and 
told Bridget not to make too certain that he was 
not loveable. 

“IT can’t say I think Nellie is dying of a broken 
heart,” she added. 

Bridget did not contradict; but she was uncon- 
vinced. Mr. Hutchinson might be kind; but how 
could any one be happy with such a commonplace- 
looking man—especially any one who had been loved 


‘by Michael Deane ? 


‘“‘Tf one could look only at Mr. Hutchinson’s eyes 
all day,” said Bridget, ‘‘ they are really full of expres- 
sion; but then I don’t think one could manage to see 
nothing but one’s husband’s eyes.” 
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THE REIGN OF LOVE. 


“ Now abideth love:” “ The greatest of these is love.”’—1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


‘*NOoW ABIDETH LOVE.” 


Ir is recorded of Titus, the Roman general, that 
when, at the siege of Jerusalem, he had made his 
way into the Holy of Holies, he was greatly surprised 
to find no sculptured representation of the God of 
Israel there. The foundation of this disappointment 
lay in the fact that he had himself been accustomed 
to a gross and materialistic form of worship—a wor- 
ship which sought to announce and sustain itself by 
the sculptured forms of its goddesses and gods, in 
connection with those sacred edifices which were 
reared in honour of their names. Hence his disap- 
pointment when, having penetrated into that sacred 
place, which he knew had always been jealously 
guarded from public gaze, he found nothing on which 
the senses could satisfactorily rest. 

If we could imagine Christianity as at all conform- 
ing to such materialistic usages, the three Graces here 
mentioned by the Apostle would be its most appro- 
priate symbolic forms. Faith might well stand at the 
porch of the temple, pointing the worshipper to the 
more serene figure of Hope further within; while 
Hope, in her turn, would usher him into the presence 
of Love, irradiating with a still more celestial beauty 
the innermost shrine. ‘‘Now abide Faith, Hope, 
Love, these three, but the greatest of these is Love.” 
These then, in a sense, are the three presiding 
forms of the Christian life; each of them has a pro- 
vince of its own to fill, and functions of its own to 
discharge, in the church below; while the greatest is 
the last; since that perfection which is coming, and 
which is destined to shake off the other two, will only 
lend expansion to its wings, and furnish a perpetual 
dwelling-place for its heart. 

The ‘‘ now” evidently refers to the present economy 
—to the church in its imperfect and militant condi- 
tion on earth, as contrasted with its perfect and 
triumphant condition in heaven. All the three graces 
are unitedly operative here, and under their triple 
banner the ‘‘ Captain of salvation” marshals his ‘‘many 
sons,” and conducts them to glory. As they approach 
the confines of that glory, however, the first two are 
smitten with decay, as the stars by the superior light 
of the sun; while the last of the three, like that sun 
itself, continues to climb higher and higher—to widen 
and brighten over all the expanse, till at length it is 
left alone in the heavens. Not that the other two are, 
on that account, unimportant, for the truth is, that 
here and now they are all-important. They are the 
scaffolding of the temple; they are steps to the 
throne; they are the reflex on earth of what is des- 
tined to become a glorious reality in heayen—nay, 
they are heaven itself to the soul, till such time as 
that soul is actually admitted to heaven ; and, if they 
are then destined to go out of existence, it is just 
because they will have served their purpose, and the 
spirit shall have passed from the region of all that is 
typical and fragmentary into that of the infinite and 
the shadowless. 

I select the last of these three graces as the subject 
of a paper, which, it is hoped, may prove useful to 





the readers of the ‘“‘SunDAY MaGazIneE;” in which 
I shall, first, consider the province and functions of 
Love in the present economy, or in what senses it 
may be said that it ‘‘now abides;” and, secondly, 
endeavour to vindicate the pre-eminence claimed for 
it over faith and hope—‘‘The greatest of these is 
Love.” 

The word ‘ charity,” which our translators have 
adopted, is a good old word, and there are many 
who would like to retain it; but it is open to the 
objection that it has changed its meaning since the 
date of our translation, and now stands rather for 
one of the ordinary manifestations of love than for 
Jove itself; so that, in still retaining this word, 
which is, specifically, suggestive of almsgiving, we 
should be in danger of limiting the meaning of the 
Apostle to a most unwarrantable extent. It is not 
of mere charity, as now understood, that he is speak- 
ing; nay, in the course of the chapter, he supposes 
that to exist in the absence of love, ‘‘ Although 
I give all my*goods to feed the poor, and have not 
love, I am nothing.” It is, in fact, the very same 
word which the Apostle John employs, when he says, 
‘God is love;’’ and therefore it must relate to that 
great principle,—comprehensive of all goodness,—of 
which the Divine Being is the essential and the per- 
fect embodiment, and which, in relation to man, is 
said to be the fulfilling of the whole law. It is of 
this (although it does not exist in perfection in any 
man upon earth) that the Apostle says that ‘‘ it now 
abideth,” and that it is greater than Faith and Hope. 

In considering the senses in which it may be said 
that ‘‘ it now abideth,” I notice, 

1, That it ‘“‘abideth” as a principle of Happiness 
in the human soul. 

We are so formed that particular states of mind are 
not only morally right or wrong, but are accom- 
panied with emotions either of a pleasurable or of a 
painful kind, as the case may be. Thus jealousy is 
associated with much that is painful, envy is said to be 
as rottenness in the bones, and wickedness in general 
makes the soul like the troubled sea which cannot 
rest. There may be some wild and fugitive gratifica- 
tion in them; but it cannot be called happiness, 
even while it lasts; and when it ceases the reaction is 
terrible. But love is a fountain of purest delight. It 
is the true and normal condition of man. It is the 
human heart as it ought to be, seeking and finding its 
rest in God, and in all God’s creatures under Him. 
Look at a family where love prevails. What happi- 
ness is there; what mutual kindness; what mutual 
confidence ; what delicate courtesy; what tender 
regard for each other’s feelings ; what real concern for 
each other’s welfare! It is the very music of social 
existence ; the angel-melody of life. 

Love casts out of the heart every enemy to its peace. 
It casts out doubt, for it ‘‘ believeth all things;” it casts 
out fear, for it ‘‘hopeth all things ;” it casts out dis- 
content, for it ‘‘beareth all things;”’ it casts out vanity, 
forit ‘‘isnot puffed up; ” it castsout envy, forit ‘‘seeketh 





not its own ;” it casts out anger, for it ‘‘is not easily 
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provoked ;” it casts out suspicion, for it ‘‘thinketh no 
evil;” it casts out everything that has the very sem- 
blance of wrong, for ‘‘it rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.” Think of a heart thus puri- 
fied and swept! These are the things which mar our 
peace, and by which our very existence is fretted and 
fevered, many a time almost to madness. But see 
how Love comes to our aid. It is gentle as the sun- 
shine in its approach, and yet in its influence irresis- 
tible. It not only binds these foes and casteth them 
out, but it peoples the soul with its own fair ministers 
in their stead: ‘‘ The fruit of the Spirit is love,” and 
then come ‘‘ joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, against which 
there is no law.” It must be allowed that it does not 
exist as it ought to exist anywhere upon earth; and 
that in many who pretend to it it can scarcely be 
said to exist at all. So much the worse for the world 
that such is the case. But it does exist nevertheless, 
“Now abideth love.” Emphatically speaking, it 
came with the Saviour; but it did not depart with 
Him. He left it behind Him in the hearts of the 
humble—a fountain of joy—a source of consolation— 
“a well of water, springing up to everlasting life.” 

2. It ‘‘abideth” as a principle of Beneficent Action. 

All the three graces are connected with action ; but 
faith and hope are rather auxiliaries than principals. 
Faith sustains the soul through reliance on truth; 
hope animates and cheers it by anticipating and 
calling up the happy result. But love is the beautiful 
efflorescence of the whole. It is the loving heart 
which, in this respect, is the living heart. It takes a 
man out of himself, and gives him to God, and to his 
fellow-men. And this is indispensable; for man is 
not an isolated being; he is a part of a system wide 
as the universe, and he stands in important relation 
to all his fellows. He cannot disdain even the weakest 
or poorest but in selfishness and sin. He was formed 
to love, and there is no religion without it. Rightly 
interpreted, there is more than a beautiful sentiment 
in the words of the poet :— 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


If our blessed Redeemer had done no more for the 
world than bequeath it his lessons of love, He would 
have been its greatest benefactor still. There is no 
such enemy to its progress as selfishness, and there is 
no demon so hard to exorcise. It forges the manacles 
for the slave, it mingles the cup for the drunkard; it 
casts up its gains amid the ruins it has made; and 
while a brother is bleeding and nigh unto death, it 
steps nimbly by on the other side. Thanks to our 
Redeemer for his every condemnation of this, and that 
both by his lips and by his life, He put the brand of 
His displeasure on the selfish, and extinguished the 
voice of that impious creed, ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?” 

We must not forget, however, that this Love which 
“‘abideth” is a practical thing. Its proper language is 
not words, but deeds. It has rejoicings for the pros- 
perous, indeed, and pity for the fallen; but it has also 
food for the hungry, raiment for the naked, and refuge 








for the homeless and the outcast. It knows “to have 
compassion on the ignorant, and them that are out of 
the way.” Its footprints may be traced, not, perhaps, 
to the house of feasting and wassail, but to the dusky 
dwelling of the mourner—to the edge of the sepulchre, 
where the tear-drop glistens in its eye—to the cell of 
the culprit, where the words of wisdom fall from its 
lips; and to the uttermost limits of this sin-trodden 
earth, where it makes the glad tidings of salvation to 
ring. Like a pharos light it touches the furthest 
horizon of woe, and the heart beats lighter in its pre- 
sence, and the eye is less sorrowful at its approach. 
Nor does it want scope in a world like this; for the 
desolate and the fallen are everywhere; the ignorant 
and the fearful; the hungry and the homeless. Nor 
encouragement in its work, for ‘‘it is more blessed 
to give than to receive;” it.is the high usury of 
heayen; ‘‘ he that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully ;” and, although it may sometimes meet 
with ingratitude and repulse, it is, nevertheless, the 
great strengthener of the soul, and the brightener of 
its way. 

Christianity is emphatically the religion of love, 
and its influence is discernible wherever it has been. 
The Sacrifice of the Cross was a miracle of love, which 
struck the key-note for the universe, and became the 
pattern and the motive to all generations. The im- 
pulse has not yet died away, and it never shall, for 
‘‘now abideth love.” It is softening the heart and 
opening the hands of men. It is rearing schools for 
the ignorant, and asylums for the miserable. It is 
feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked. That 
precious oil, which was poured ‘‘ without measure” 
on the head of the Saviour, has descended to the 
very skirts of his garments, and the weakest of 
his disciples are more or less under the rule and 
dominion of love. The principle is operative and 
visible alike in the man who yields up his life 
for the truth, and in him who giveth a cup of cold 
water to a disciple in the name of a disciple. No 
doubt there is much spurious benevolence in the 
world; much that has vanity for its motive, and self- 
glorification for its end. But even this is a tribute to 
the excellence of love. Hypocrisy never pretends to 
a vice ; and so this very mimicry of love is the world’s 
confession that it is divine, and that no man need 
pretend to be a Christian without it. ‘‘ Now abideth 
love,” because now abideth a sense of obligation to 
the God of love. ‘‘We love Him because He first 
loved us.” ‘* Now abideth love,” because now abideth a 
sister, or brother, or friend, who requireth our love: 
and ‘‘if we love not our brother whom we have seen, 
how can we love God whom we have not seen?” 
‘Now abideth love” in its activity and power as the law 
of our life; for as long as there is misery or sin in the 
world, there is a call forits exercise, and a field for its 
operation. And the more we indulge it the more 
loving we become; for it returns upon itself with 
celestial reward, in the strengthening of every Chris- 
tian principle, and the ripening of every Christian 
grace. , 

3. I mention only one other sense in which it 
may be said, ‘‘ now to abide,” and that is, as a Bond of 
Union among all the disciples of Christ. It holds them 
altogether, from beneath, in substantial unity— 
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whatever their superficial differences may be—in 
virtue of their common attachment to Him. The 
Gospel does not override the idiosyncrasies of its 
subjects. It allows them in their intellectual differ- 
ences to a certain extent; but it kindles the same 
grand flame of love in every heart. They aro all 
alike and kindred in this. Their creeds and con- 
fessions may show some particulars of difference, 
but not their hearts—Christ is always the centre 
there. And thus it is that this “abiding” of love 
keeps them together in spite of themselves. They 
cannot wander far from each other, because they 
cannot wander far from their Lord. They are all 
united to Him; and hence, amid all the brokenness of 
surface which characterizes the Church, there is still, 
after all, ‘‘the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
love.” And, in proportion as that love grows stronger 
and purer, so will this unity be made to appear. It 
was a happy thought of a good man—I think the 
late revered Dr. Hamilton of London—when he 
spoke of the church as it presently appears, with 
its too numerous individual banners, as resembling 
a group of islands which seemed to be all separate 
and independent, and yet which were all connected 
with one another beneath, the points of separa- 
tion alone being visible, while the deep, underlying, 
uniting basis was hidden out of sight. This is 
substantially the analogue of the Christian Church. 
Its unity, though real, is unseen, and its individual 
peculiarities shoot up through the waters of separa- 
tion, like so many peaks, sharp and persistent, 
in the view of all. How is this unseemly feature to 
be got rid of, and the unity to be made apparent ? 
Not by any direct attempt to draw off the waters, 
although that might be the only practicable expe- 
dient on the physical side of the analogy—but 
rather by uplifting the land. Let Christian love more 
largely prevail, and it will so raise the level of Chris- 
tian sentiment and character that the waters shall 
flow off of themselves to the right hand and to the 
left, and the unity will become as obvious as it is 
real. ‘‘Now abideth love” for this important end 
among others; and it is working towards it with 
celestial strength. It is lifting up believers of every 
name into the sunshine of mutual and joyous recog- 
nition, and is giving promise of the day when their 
‘*name,” as well’as their hearts, shall be oNE. 


‘* THE GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE.” 


Having considered the province and function of 
love in the present economy; and having seen that 
it ‘‘ abideth” as a principle of happiness in the human 
soul, as a principle of beneficent action in the life, 
and as a bond of union among all the disciples of 
Christ, I now proceed to inquire wherein the tran- 
scendent pre-eminence ascribed by the Apostle to this 
grace, consists. ‘‘The greatest of these is love.” 

And the first thing that strikes us is, that there 
must be very strong reasons for this assertion, since 
it certainly is not the manner of Scripture to set one 
grace above another. It does not usually deal in 
such formal comparisons, but rather delights to link 
all Christian graces together in one beautiful garland ; 
or to build them up upon each other into a spiritual 





which is thus singled out, and set up on a pinnacle 
above all the rest. And then, just think what it must 
be to be set above the glorious principle of Faith! What 
is there that is not, in Scripture, ascribed to faith ? 
In what extraordinary terms is it not spoken of ? It 
is “precious” faith; it connects with Christ; it 
brings life to the soul—pardon, purity, and peace; 
and all that shining train of blessings which accom- 
pany salvation. It ‘‘overcometh” the present world 
by disclosing the next. All things are said to be pos- 
sible toit. It has ‘‘wrought righteousness ; it has sub- 
dued kingdoms; it has stopped the mouths of lions; 
it has quenched the violence of fire; out of weakness 
it has become strong; it has waxed valiant in fight, 
and it has turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
There is nothing too distant for its eye to perceive; 
nothing too formidable for its hand to subdue. It 
brings truth to the mind, and peace to the conscience, 
and purity to the soul. It performs duties, it bears 
trials, it baffles temptations, it conquers foes; and, in 
short, it is such that without itit isimpossible to please 
God. And yet there is something better than this. 
Is such a thing possible? So, atleast, says the Apostle, 
‘‘Now abide faith, hope, love; these three; but the 
greatest of these is love.” 

In the same way also we might speak of Hope. It 
is a “‘lively,” or living hope; it is a purifying hope; it 
is the hope of righteousness—the hope of glory ; ‘‘ the 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, which 
entereth into that within the veil.” Itis the advance- 
guard of Faith, evermore bringing intelligence of 
comfort and cheer from its visions of the future. 
Even with faith our way would be dark without it. 
It sets its bow in the clouds, and “ giveth songs in the 
night.” And yet there is something better than this: 
“Now abide faith, hope, love, but the greatest of 
these is love.” Here is glory beyond glory; light 
above light; spiritual loveliness resting on earth, but 
reaching to heaven. Let us try to discover wherein 
this wonderful superiority consists. Notice, 

1. That Love is greater than Faith and Hope, 
because it has less to do with self. 

It has nothing to do with self at all. It is an out- 
going thing. Its object, its life, its gratification, are 
all in connection with things out of itself. It is not 
so either with faith or hope. Great though they be, 
and precious though they be, they are, in their essence, 
personal things. A man’s faith does not, directly at 
least, save another, strengthen another, comfort ano- 
ther; it saves, strengthens, and comforts himself. It 
is intended to do so, and, from the very nature of the 
case, it cannot be otherwise. And so with hope. It 
brings cheer to itself; it anticipates the visions of 
heaven for itself; it hears the celestial music for itself, 
down in the depths of its own rejoicing spirit; and 
the moment that either faith or hope begins to com- 
municate to another what they have acquired for 
themselves, they are faith and hope no longer. They 
have passed, by the very fact, into the higher form 
of love. Directly, faith and hope bless none but 
themselves. But it is the opposite with love. Di- 
rectly, it thinks not of itself at all, but seeks a way 
outward, hither and thither, anywhere, anywhere, 
out of itself, for objects to bless. The ultimate effect, 
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as themselves; and the ultimate effect of love is to 
benefit itself by benefiting others, ‘‘for there is that 
giveth, and yetincreaseth.” The blessing comes back 
like the increase of the corn in haryest. But in their 
essential character there is a difference between them. 
Faith and Hopeare gathering graces—absolutely neces- 
sary—for without them Love would have nothing to 
bestow. But Love is the communicating, distributing, 
scattering grace. It takes what Faith and Hope have 
gathered, and goes forth with it through all the earth. 
And this seems to be what is meant by this same 
Apostle when he says that “‘ faith worketh by love.” 
Objectively it is helpless without it. It can do nothing 
for God, nothing for truth, nothing for the world. It 
may be good for itself; but till love steps in neither 
faith nor hope can have a particle of influence beyond 
themselyes. Faith is the hand, and hope is the eye, 
but love is the heart, which inclines the eye to see, 
and the hand to relieve the poor and the miserable. 
Therefore ‘‘ the greatest of these is love.” 

2. Love is greater than Faith and Hope, from its 
peculiar relation to the Divine Law. Thus, we are told, 
by the Saviour himself, that love is ‘‘ the fulfilling of 
the whole law;” that on these two commandments— 
love to God and love to man—“ hang all the law and 
the prophets.” It is that state of mind which is not 
only necessary to the fulfilling of the law, but which, 
as a matter of necessity, is such a fulfilling. If we 
have love to God for example, we shall obey Him. 
We cannot live in disregard to his authority. We 
cannot withhold from Him anything that He claims. 
Having given Him our heart, we have given Him our 
all. This is the necessary effect of love ; and, in so 
far as we are under its influence, this effect will 
actually follow. There is no limitation in the obedi- 
ence of love—no partiality, no reserve: ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” ‘‘I do esteem all Thy 
precepts, concerning all things, to be right.” And so, 
on the other hand, if we have love to man (and if we 
have love to God we must have love to man, since the 
greater includes the lesser)—if, I say, we have love to 
man, then, most assuredly, we shall not injure him in 
any respect—neither in his person, nor in his pro- 
perty, nor in his name. We shall be true to all the 
relations of life. We shall not kill, nor steal, nor calum- 
niate. We shall render honour where honour is due 
—servants to masters, children to parents, subjects to 
tulers; nay, we shall endeavour to promote the well- 
being of all. We shall not be content with not doing 
them injury; we shall studiously endeavour to do 
them good; for this is the very meaning of love,—‘‘ As 
we haye opportunity, let us do good unto all, espe- 
cially to them that are of the household of faith.” 
Thus we perceive that love is the fulfilling of the 
whole law. It carries us round the whole circle of 
duty, and “ there is nothing hidden from its heat.” 

It is different with Faith, and also with Hope. 
These are very important. We could not have love 
at all without them; for faith is just the reception of 
the truth, which, being received, produces loye; and 
hope inflames it, keeps it alive, by being always ready 
to bring the glory of the future over the gloom of the 
present. These are the means, but love is the end. 
Faith is the first moving power in the matter of obe- 
dience ; but loveis obedience itself. Strictly speaking, 












faith and hope do not fulfil the law at all, for the law 
never tells us either to believe or hope ; it tells us only 
to love and do. If aman have true faith, it willimme- 
diately generate love ; for no man can believe in God’s 
love to him, without immediately loving God in re- 
turn. Faith has, therefore, a very close connection 
with that which is the fulfilling of the law; but it is 
not itself such a fulfilling. That is love. Faith is 
a means to obedience; but love, not faith, or hope, 
or any other grace, is obedience itself. In the samo 
way, if a man have hope, that shows he has also 
faith and love, for the sister graces are never apart; 
but this hope is not obedience; it is only a help— 
an attendant, happy, ministering angel, in the service 
of love. It iss to Love that the law looks, if I 
may so say, as the responsible party. It does not 
care how it is produced, or who are its helpers. 
Its only question is, ‘‘Is it there?” ‘Does it 
exist?” That is all with which it seeks to concern 
itself, or has to do. Love might say to the Law, 
and truly say, ‘“‘I cannot exist in this sinful and 
miserable world without faith and hope. By-and-by, 
I may do without them, but not now. I need the 
faith to nourish me, and I need the hope to cheer me.” 
The Law says, ‘‘ That is no matter of mine; it is not 
faith that I want, neither is it hope; it is simply love. 
Furnish me with that, and I am content; get it where 
you may; supply yourself with all the assistants you 
can. All these things are nothing to me. I want 
the result—and the only result which I can accept is 
love, perfect loye—that love which is ‘ the fulfilling 
of the whole law.’”’ Thus, we pérceive that, without 
love, we should be left singularly defective by all our 
faith and hope. We should want the very thing which 
the law demands, and without which, although we 
had such faith as ‘‘ to remove mountains,” we should 
be nothing. Therefore, again I say, ‘‘The greatest of 
these is Love.” ‘ 

3. Love is greater than Faith or Hope, because it 
assimilates more to God. 

God cannot be said either to believe or hope. In- 
finite knowledge excludes the one, and infinite power 
makes impossible the other. He knows all things 
with an absolute knowledge, therefore He cannot bo 
said to believe ; and He possesses all things in an ab- 
solute degree, therefore He cannot be said to hope. 
Faith and hope both imply a degree of imperfection. 
The first is an effort of thought to realize something 
which it does not see. The second is an exercise of 
desire with reference to something which it does not 
possess. But itis sufficiently evident that neither of 
these things can be conceived of as applicable to God. 
He is the Omniscient One, and faith with Him is pre- 
vented by sight: He is the Ever-blessed One, and hope 
with Him is prevented by fruition. But it is otherwise 
with love. This is a grace which belongs to perfec- 
tion. It is final and absolute—not a mere temporary 
means to an end which is higher than itself. It is 
itself the end. There is nothing above it—nothing 
beyond it. It is the loftiest height—the uttermost 
reach of rational life. Hence it is said, ‘‘He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in hin, 
for God is love.” God is never said to be faith— 
never said to be hope, nay, as we have seen, from 
the very perfection of his nature He cannot be 
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said either to believe or hope; but He is said to 
love—nay, he is said to be Love. It is his distin- 
guishing feature—his essential attribute—the collected 
expression of his manifold perfection. He not only 
has it, but_is it: so that while it is mystical and 
vague, and even absurd, to say, as some do, that Love 
is God, 1t is neither the one nor the other to say that 
God is Love. 

Thus, then, we see that love shoots up to a height 
to which neither faith nor hope can aspire. They do 
very well down here amid the shadows of earth, and 
not one step can we take without them ; but they do 
not belong to the glories of heaven; they have not 
upon them the stamp of perfection as love has; and 
they both disappear as we approach the sphere of the 
perfect, and are “filled with all the fulness of God.” 
Surely this is enough. That which constitutes, in a 
manner, the very nature of God, must be the best 
and the greatest thing in the universe. The steps to 
the throne are never so glorious as the throne itself. 
By faith and hope we confess ourselves to be still in 
the region of trial and conflict, rising by means of them 
to the dwelling of Love. But when that is attained, 
we are no longer in the region of trial, but in the 
fulness of triumph, and in the likeness of God. There- 
fore, again I say, ‘‘ The greatest of these is Love.” 

Lastly, and as a necessary inference from the pre- 
ceding, Love is greater than Faith and Hope, because 
it is permanent in its duration. 

Permanency is an element of greatness. Of any 
two things equally good in other respects, we give the 
preference to the one which is most enduring. In 
this sense love is superior to faith and hope. Their 
existence is limited to the present economy, but love 
lives on through eternal ages. Love is the ultimate 
form of the glory toward which God has been working 
and building, through all dispensations and ages. 
This is the temple of eternity, which is at last to 
emerge from all the transactions and vicissitudes of 
time. So far as our world is concerned (and it is 
doubtless the same with all worlds), everything that 
God has done—all the truth He has given, all the 
grace He has shown, all the faith and hope He has 
inspired and sustained, all the prophets He has sent, 
or apostles, or martyrs; all the ordinances He has 
appointed, all the miracles He has wrought, all the 
love He has manifested from the Fall to the Cross, or 
may manifest from the Cross to the Judgment—all 
are but preparations for this,—the final completion of 
the great temple of Love. Hence all these things are 
destined to pass away and be forgotten, as their final 
object is gained; for ‘‘ whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail: whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease: whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away.” Some of them have actually vanished already. 
The economy of the law has disappeared ; the voice of 
prophecy has long been hushed, and miracles have 
been withdrawn. The temple has already outgrown 
its earlier and rudimentary scaffolding, and the work 
goes on now under the more simple and more spiritual 
agency of New Testament times. We have still our 
Bibles, and churches, and sabbaths—our faith and our 
hope, and all the other things which accompany salva- 
tion. These are the scaffolding of the better economy, 
and, under their influence, the edifice is rising in gran- 








deur and symmetry day by day. But these things, too, 
must finally cease and determine, in order that the 
Love to which they are ministering may be all in all, 
We may see then how great a thing love is, wheu we 
think how much is being done to secure its triumph, 
and that while all things are working together for this, 
they cease to exist so soon as it is attained. 
“ Hope shall to full fruition rise, 
And Faith be sight above ; 
These are the means, but this the end, 
For saints for ever love.” 

Nor is it any disparagement of faith and hope to 
speak of them as thus destined to cease. It is only 
saying that they shall have accomplished their end 
—that they shall have worked themselves out of 
existence, by working themselves up to a higher form 
of existence. They shall have enabled the soul to rise 
so high, that, at length it can do without them; so 
that with its last farewell to these dear helps of its 
childhood, it spreads its wings on the light and is 
floated to heaven. 

This, then, is the one, final, permanent thing in the 
universe—of all gifts and graces, of all dispensations 
and ages, at once the contemplated result and the 
eternal survivor. Once more, then, we say, ‘‘The 
greatest of these is Love.” 

Glance back for a moment at what we have found. 
We have found that love ‘“‘abideth” as a principle 
of happiness in the human soul; as a principle of 
beneficent action; and as a bond of union among 
all the disciples of Christ; and that it is superior to 
faith and hope, because it has less to do with self; 
because it is the sum of all that the divine law 
requires; because it is liker God; and because it 
is destined to an endless existence. And now one 
closing word. The whole subject forbids us to sup- 
pose, or ever to act as if we supposed, that this 
is altogether a thing of the future. Its full mani- 
festation indeed—its absolute reign—is there; but 
it ‘“‘abideth” now. It is both a present fact and 
a present duty. It is going about the world, often 
in very humble guise, every day. It is teaching the 
young in the Sunday school, or at the fireside; it is 
reading the Scriptures to the aged and infirm; it is 
praying by the bedside of the sick and the dying; it 
is feeding the hungry and clothing the naked; itis in 
every kind act—every kind word—every kind look 
even. That mighty principle which is to fill heaven 
with glory, is to be found in the “‘ cup of cold water” 
which you give to a disciple, just as the dew-drop 
may be said to contain and reflect the sun. We must 
not think that it is too great a thing for us; and we 
must not think that we must get to heaven before we 
can practise it. If we do we shall never practise it at 
all, and we shall never get to heaven at all. We have 
scope for its exercise every moment of every day. 
‘* Be pitiful, be courteous, be kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love, in honour preferring 
one another.” Let us be kind to our children—kind 
to our neighbours—kind to our enemies even. Let 
this be the habit of our mind,—the law of our life; 
and these small beginnings shall have a glorious end- 
ing, when that which is in part shall be done away, 
and we shall be made “ perfect in Love.” 

A. L. Srupson. 
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THE VILLAGE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 
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WueEN young Dr. Charteris succeeded old Dr. 
Scott in his practice at Little Elmstead, all the vil- 


man, who called them by their Christian names, 
were, after a short time, quite reconciled to the 
change. The young doctor was so kind, and clever, 


lagers, although they had loved the gossiping old | 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


| and cheery, and he had brought with him such a 
| beautiful young wife; kinder, if possible, even than 
himself. She soon knew all her husband’s poor 
patients as well as he did, and had more time to de- 
vote to them. She was soon at home, indeed, in 
every cottage in the parish, and did her best to help 
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those who were suffering from ills not to be cured by 
“‘doctor’s stuff.” Some of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters did not like Mrs. Charteris. They said 
that she “‘ gave herself airs—going about as if she 
was the squire’s lady.” The facts that when “ the 
family ” came to ‘‘ the great house,” Mrs. Charteris 
was sometimes invited thither ‘‘just as if she had 
aa one of the county quality ;” that, in spite of the 
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simplicity of her dress, it always looked more ‘‘lady- 
like” than their flaunting Sunday finery ; and, worst 
of all, that she was undeniably “rather ,good-look- 
ing,” may haye had something to do with Mrs. 
Charteris’s unpopularity amongst the farmeresses. 
But the farmers were all loud in her praises, when 
out of their wives’ hearing, and all the poor people in 
the village, men, women, and children, were devoted 
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to her. Little Elmstead, as a whole, was very proud 
of its young doctor and his beautiful wife, and 
watched them with great complacency as they walked 
up the church-aisle to their pew, or took their even- 
ing walks together. The smock-frocks, lounging 
half into the blacksmith’s forge, all turned round 
to pull their forelocks when the doctor and his wife 
went by; the little boys bowed as if they were mow- 
ing back-handed ; the little girls shut themselves up 
in straight-down abrupt little bobs; and the old 
women, taking the fresh air on their thresholds, got 
up to curtsy, and to remark to one another, when the 
pair had passed, that there wasn’t ‘‘a finer, nor a 
fonder, couple in the county, though they did come 
from the shires” —natives of ‘‘ the shires” being “‘ fur- 
riners” in Little Elmstead’s estimation. 

When it was known that the doctor’s family was 
likely to be increased, he was constantly stopped by 
inquirers after the health of his ‘‘ good lady.” The 
whole village took an interest in the event. Matrons 
endeavoured to make some return for the kindness 
they had received by lavishing their maternal experi- 
ences on the doctor’s wife, when they got a chance of 
speaking to her. ‘‘ He’s a clever man, that he is, is 
the doctor, and nobedy can’t deny it,” they said by 
way of apology; ‘‘ but then, you knew, ma’am, it’s 
his fust.” Each would have liked to be engaged as 
nurse; but as eaeh could not be, no ome resented the 
engagement of am experienced woman from the 
nearest town. ‘She'll do a deal better, at any rate,” 
each said, ‘‘ than ——, or ——, or ——,” running 
over the names of all her gossips except those she was 
talking to. When at last the doctor of the next vil- 


lage galloped in om his crowning visit to his brother | 


practitioner’s wife, great was the excitement in Little 
Elmstead; and the good news that a fine boy had 
been born, and that ‘‘ mother and child were doing 
well,” soon spread throughout the parish. Megs. 
Charteris’s churching and the baby’s christening were 
quite public events; and when Mrs. Charteris was 
able to get out with her nursemaid and her bouncing 
baby-boy, in his long red cloak and rosetted hood, her 
walks were little royal progresses. 

Hitherto the young doctor and his wife had had as 
happy a married life as, perhaps, falls to the lot of 
any; but the baby died when it was six months old, 
and with it its parents’ happiness seemed to vanish. 
In her fondness for her child, the mother had got a 
notion into her head that the father had neglected it, 
because he had not called in another medieal man to 
visit it, and unluckily reproached him with this 
assumed neglect. Stung by the injustice of the 
reproach, since he dearly loved the child, the doctor 
answered hastily. He would not have minded the 
professional slight so much at such a time, although 
he thought it was cruel in his wife to add to his 
sorrow by making him responsible for their common 
loss, but he was also piqued as a husband. He 
thought that he no longer held the first place in his 
wife’s heart, and was jealous even of the dead little 
one whose death he bitterly lamented. The baby had 
seemed to knit the young couple still more closely 
together whilst it lived; but when they stood beside 
its little grave, a wider gulf was opening between their 
hearts, and their peace was buried with their child. 








In villages people live in glass-houses, and Little 
Elmstead soon learned, to its sorrow, that the doctor 
and his wife were ‘‘on bad terms.” Except that they 


were less cheerful, they were, at first, just the same to | 
other people as before, but they were very different to | 


each other. ‘ They sulked at each other at home,” 
the servants said. The doctor no longer took his wife 
with him in fine weather on his driving-rounds, or 
hurried home to get a walk with her in the evening. 
She often came alone to church. Presently servants’ 
gossip began to tell of open quarrels, and then Little 
Elmstead took sides. The farmers’ wives said that 
Mrs. Charteris was a stuck-up thing, who could not 
appreciate a husband who was too good for her, and 
drove him away from home by nagging at him. The 
farmers, on the other hand, said that Charteris was a 
good enough sort of fellow at a dinner or a coursing- 
match, but they wouldn’t like him to bleed them after 
dinner now—that he must look out, or he’d lose his 
practice—and that he certainly did neglect that pretty 
wife of his shamefully, and yet kept her mewed up as 
if she had married Bluebeard. The farmers’ wives 
spitefully retorted that, no doubt, she had her private 
consolations, and that she must look out, or she would 
soon lose the good looks she was so vain of. The 
poorer people watched the estrangement in pained 
perplexity—a good deal of it disinterested, although 
now that their whilom benefactors no longer pulled 
together, their benefactions were not so frequent as 
before. There was not the slightest foundation for 
the abominable insinuation that the doctor’s wife 
drank, and, although the doctor was not so ‘‘ domes- 
tic’ as he had been, he had not up to this point really 
neglected his practice; but each got to hear what was 
rumoured of the other, and partly believed it, to the 
further embittering of their relations. When those 
who feel that they ought to be at one, are not at one, 
they are very apt to smatch at pleas that give any 
shadow of justification to their mutual animosity. 
Things were in this unsatisfactory state when Little 
Elmstead got a fresh seandal to talk about, and the 
life of the doctor and his wife—so sunny only a few 
months before—was still further darkened. 

The church stood some way from the village, just 
outside the park, and a report was spread abroad that 
Mrs. Charteris had been seen on several evenings in the 
churchyard talking to a gentleman who was staying at 
the squire’s. Even this was an exaggeration, but the 
report had swollen to a great deal more than this 
before it reached her husband’s ears. He was still 
passionately fond of his wife, and the apparent loss 
of her love had long made him miserable, but the 
thought of losing it in that way made him mad. 
He reproached her as if all that he had heard 
was true. She was still passionately fond of him 
(although foolish pride, a rankling sense of being 
unjustly treated, and the growing nature of feuds 
between those who ought to be fond, and are con- 
stantly brought into contact, had prevented her 
as well as him from making an attempt at a re- 
conciliation), and, indignant as she naturally felt, she 
calmed herself to explain her conduct. She often 
went to the churchyard in the evening to visit her 
baby’s grave, she said, and once whilst there had had 
some conversation with the visitor whose chance pre- 
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sence in the churchyard had brought this slur upon 
hername. Unfortunately she could not help adding, 
bitterly, ‘‘I may well go to baby’s grave—he is the 
only one I have left to love.” Her husband scoffed 
fiercely at her tale (which was the simple truth), and 
spoke words which it is almost impossible for a woman 
that has not merited them to forgive. 
melancholy scene that night in the doctor’s house, 
and before morning his wife had fled from it. She 
never returned to it, and, the squire’s visitor happen- 
ing to leave that morning, Little Elmstead made no 
question of her guilt. Her old defenders, however, 
palliated it on the old plea that her husband had 
shamefully neglected and ill-treated her. 

He did neglect his practice then. He became utterly 
onsettled, and soon left Little Elmstead. A vague 
tumour reached us that he had gone out from Hull as 
‘doctor’ in a whaler, and then we heard no more of him. 
| Some six years afterwards Mrs. Charteris was 
|| brought back, by the relative with whom she had 
taken refuge, to be buried with her baby. The 
funeral caused a good deal of talk in Little Elmstead 
at the time; but the grass grew over the grave, 
daisies dotted it, and the sun and rain soon mellowed 
the new tombstone that had been set up in memory of 
mother and child into a familiar object that attracted 
no special notice. 

Some twelve years after the funeral, I chanced to 
be in Little Elmstead once more, and passing through 
| the churchyard on a mild autumn afternoon—the red 
and yellow leaves were just beginning to litter the 
|| graves—I saw a stranger sitting, bareheaded, on the 
| grass. He was a middle-aged man, but his rough 
|| hair was prematurely grizzled, and there were flecks 
| of white like snow flakes on his shaggy moustache 
and beard. His haggard, sunburnt face was looking 
sadly down upon a grave. Had I not seen what grave 
it was, I should still have thought him a stranger ; 
but on the gravestone was carved,— 

IN MEMORY 
OF 
LETITIA EMILY CHARTERIS 
AND 
EDWARD JOHN CHARTERIS, 
THE FONDLY-LOVING WIFE AND DEARLY BELOVED CHILD 
OF 
EDWARD CHARTERIS, M.R.C.8. 

“Tf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 

Heavenly Father forgive you your trespasses.” 
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Strangely changed as he was from the gay, dashing 

Little Elmstead doctor of bygone years, I saw that it 

was poor Charteris who was sitting there, with that 

sad ‘‘if but the dead could return again, to forgive 

and to be forgiven” look upon his care and weather- 
| worn face. 

I fell in with him before he left the village, and he 
told me how he came there. He had been ‘“ knock- 
| ing about” all over the world, ever since he left Little 
| Elmstead. He had not been in England before for 
‘years. On his landing in London from a vessel in 
' which he had shipped at Callao, he had found a letter 

from his wife, sent just before her death to the only 
| address likely to find him, where it had been waiting 
for him, growing yellower and dustier in its pigeon- 
| hole, whilst many a spring’s daisies had sprung upon 
her grave, and many an autumn’s leaves had littered 
it. He let me read the letter. Something like this it 
ran :— 


‘“*My OWN DEAR HUSBAND, 


‘* Before I die, I want to ask you to forgive 
me. I freely forgive you anything you may think I 
have to forgive. I ought to have done so long ago, and 
come back to you, and then we might have been so 
happy. We were happy, were we not, my darling? 
I know that long ago you must have felt sure that I 
was never false. I do not believe that you ever really 
thought so. We were both blind with anger that 
dark night. I ought to have found you out, instead 
of letting you wander about without any one to take 
care of you. Where are you, darling? I know that 
you have left Little Elmstead; but I have asked them 
to bury me there, and told them what I should like 
to have put upon the stone. For my sake, and little 
Teddy’s, whom you loved so dearly, will you come 
and read it? And oh! my darling, I want you to 
promise me another thing. I have lost the dear one 
I thought I should have for ever on earth; but I 
must meet him in heayen. If I had thought of such 
things sooner, I feel sure that we should never have 
| parted. Late as I have come to Him, I can humbly 
| trust in the mercy of Jesus. Oh, my darling, turn 
'to Him, too. I will pray for you here and hereafter, 
and, if I may, I will watch over you. Ok, promise 
me, Edward, my own precious. I love you more 
dearly than ever I did, and heaven would not be 
heaven to me without you.” 
| RicHARD ROWE. 








THE WAY OF SALVATION. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Some Scripture terms are forensic. Such are the 
expressions justified and condemned. Employed in 
courts of law, they call up to our minds the scene of a 
trial—the crowd of eager spectators; the prisoner 
standing alone, pale and anxious at the bar; the judges 
seated aloft in imposing state; the heavy indictment; 
the long array of witnesses; the sudden and breath- 
less silence, amid which—all bending forward to catch 
their words—the jury return into court with their ver- 





dict; the verdict itself, the Not Guilty or Guilty that 
sends the accused away to life and liberty, or, falling 
from reluctant lips, and going like a knife te his heart, 
sends him to the scaffold and seals his'doom. The 
| expressions ‘‘ justified’ and ‘‘ condemned,” therefore, 
| forewarn us of a day when, with God for his judge, 
an assembled world for spectators, and heaven or hell 
for his destiny, every man shall be put upon his trial; 
judged according to the deeds done in the body, 
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whether they were good or ovil. ‘It is appointed,” 
says an Apostle, ‘‘unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment.” 

A solemn, but a certain prospect!—for none may 
hope to escape this ordeal. Universal as the sentence, 
judgment is inevitable as the scythe of death. It is 
often wonderful to see how human justice tracks the 
steps and doublings of a guilty fugitive, like a sleuth- 
hound; and how, with an arm that stretches over 
broad continents and seas, she will drag him to her 
bar from his hiding-place in the ends of the earth. 
Yet, cases ever and anon occur where the gallows, 
if I may use the expression, is cheated of its due, 
and the perpetrators of crimes that have struck society 
with horror escape detection, or elude the keenest 
pursuit. But escape from God and his judgment is 
impossible. Reconciled to Him through the blood 
of his Son, and recognising their Saviour in the 
Judge before whose face—as He comes with ten times 
ten thousand angels—the heavens flee away, God’s 
people would not escape though they could; and as to 
his enemies, who vainly cry on the mountains and 
rocks to cover them, they could not though they 
would. What says one who may be supposed, under 
a sense of guilt and dread of punishment, to have 
been racking his fancy for a way to elude the presence 
and escape the justice of God? ‘ Whither,” he asks, 
“shall I go from thy Spirit? Whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up to heaven, Thou 
art there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art 
also there; if I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, there shall 
thy hand lead me; if I say, Surely the darkness shall 
cover me, even the night shall be light about me.” 
Nor do God’s own words, any more than these, leave 
a chance, the shadow of a hope, the smallest loophole 
of escape, to impenitent and unbelieving sinners. To 
alarm them, to persuade them to abandon their sins 
and embrace the Saviour, He uses the boldest figures. 
Speaking of the wicked, he says, ‘‘ He that fleeth of 
them shall not flee away; and he that escapeth of 
them shall not be delivered; though they dig into 
hell, there shall mine hand take them; though they 
climb up to heaven, there will I bring them down. 
though they be hid from my sight in the bottom of 
the sea, there will I command the serpent, and he 
shall bite them.” 

Another great difference between the administration 
of Divine and human justice, lies in this, that while 
none shall escape God’s judgment, its sentence, once 
passed, whether for good or evil, is irrevocable. A 
very weighty and solemn consideration! As the tree 
falls, so it lies; they that are filthy shall be filthy 
still, as they that are righteous shall be righteous 
still. At an earthly tribunal hope sustains the 
criminal, when, pity taking the place of horror, every 
eye regards him with sorrow, and the voice of the judge 
trembles with emotion, as, amid an awful silence, he 
pronounces the words of doom. What though the 
‘condemned cell” receives him now? He reads 
above its gloomy door no such words as Dante has in- 
scribed on the gates of hell, ‘‘ Let them who enter here 
leave Hope behind!” Abandon the wretch who may, 
hope does not; but goes with him from the bar, shining 
into his heart like the sunbeam that falls through his 





grated window on the floor. In other cases justice 
has relented somewhat of her sternness. Why may she 
notin his? So, down to the last post, and the last 
day, and the last hour, clinging to hope as a drowning 
man to a plank, many whom earthly tribunals have 
consigned to death, haye illustrated and verified the 
saying— 
* As long as life its term extends, 
Hope’s blest dominion never ends.” 

But despair, more terrible than the devils old painters 
represent dragging away the lost, seizes those whom 
God condemns—let me say, condemns reluctant. 
He is not willing that any should perish; He ‘so 
loved the world that He gave up his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life ;” yet, the great white 
throne once set, the books once opened, the sentence 
once passed, ‘‘ He hath forgotten to be gracious, and his 
mercy is clean gone for ever.” It is idle quarrelling 
with that truth. ‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” and in our imperfect knowledge of 
the Infinite and of his ways, to challenge them is for 
the clay to say to the potter, Why hast thou made 
me thus? It is certain that with salvation pur- 
chased at an enormous cost, and not only freely 
offered, but earnestly and affectionately pressed on 
the chief of sinners, we shall not have to blame God, 
but ourselves, if we are lost. It is not by God’s hand, 
but our own—not from within, but from without, the 
door of heaven is barred. ‘‘ Ye will not come unto 
me,” says Jesus. Now, taking God’s word as it 
stands, what is the plain, practical conclusion to 
which the irrevocable nature of the sentence leads, but 
this, that unlike such as are arraigned at man’s bar, 
we are to apply for pardon, not after, but before our 
trial—before death has summoned, or the Judge has 
sentenced us. Itistoo late then. Then, in the words 
of the bridegroom to the foolish virgins, ‘‘ The door is 
shut!” 

History relates the story of a man, a sagacious and 
far-sighted man, whose example it is our safety, our 
salvation to follow. He had committed heinous crimes 
against his sovereign and the state. He knew his life 
to be forfeited; and that if, allowing events to take 
their course, he waited to be tried, he was certain to 
be condemned. The case is exactly ours. In these 
circumstances he repaired to the palace to fling him- 
self at the feet of his sovereign, and making full con- 
fession of his crimes, to beg for mercy. Through the 
clemency of his king, and the intercession of a power- 
ful friend at court, he found mercy; and, with a full 
pardon in his bosom, signed by the king’s own hand, 
left the royal presence a happy man. In course of 
time, the day of trial arrives, gathering a great con- 
course of people. He repairs to the place. Ignorant of 
his secret, anxious friends tremble for his fate ; and the 
spectators wonder at his calm and placid bearing as he 
passes the scaffold where they think he is so soon to 
die, and enters the court, certain, as they fancy, to be 
condemned. He steps up to the bar as lightly as a 
bridegroom to the marriage altar; and, to all men’s 
surprise, looks boldly around, on the court, his judges, 
and his accusers. At this, however, they cease to wonder 
when, after listening unmoved to charges enough to 
hang twenty men in place of ono, he thrusts his hand 
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into his bosom to draw forth the pardon, to cast it on 
the table, and find himself, amid a sudden outburst 
of joy, locked in the happy embraces of his wife and 
childre. Let us go and do likewise. The bar of 
Divine judgment is a place not to sue for mercy, but 
to plead it. Appearing there robed in the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ, justified, forgiven, in our hands 
a pardon signed and sealed with blood, we shall look 
around us undismayed on all the terrors of the scene 
—to ask with Paul, ‘‘ Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth ; who 
is he that condemneth ?” 

I remark that the way of salvation lies in being 
justified, not through our own, but imputed right- 
eousness. 

All we like sheep have gone astray—The Scripture 
hath concluded all under sin—By the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men unto condemnation— 
Death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned 
—Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things written in the book of the law to do them— 
these, the words of Scripture, sound like the clank of 
fetters. In the face of such declarations, what folly 
is it in a man to attempt to beguile his conscience ; 
to quiet its fears; persuading himself that, safe in the 
mercy from the justice of God, he has no need to be 
alarmed at the prospect of death and judgment! 
Would that these words spoke as pointedly to our 
hearts, as they speak plainly to our ears! Guilt has 
been incurred; there is a judgment to come, and a 
pressing necessity, if there be a way of escape, that 
we should take it; take it now; take it at whatever 
cost—as our Lord says, plucking out a right eye, 
and cutting off a right hand, and losing our life that 
we may find it. 

There is such a way; but certainly not by the 
works of the law. In perfect harmony with him who 
pronounces our ‘‘ righteousnesses to be filthy rags,” 
Paul says, ‘‘ By the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
be justified;” and in that sets up such a notice as 
turns one back from a road where, though once fre- 
quented, the grass, growing rank and tall, has 
obliterated every footmark. Ever since the Fall, the 
gate to heaven by the law has stood shut, nor once 
turned on its hinges; the rust of long ages there, and 
over it a notice—‘‘ No passage this way.”’ Yet, blessed 
be God, there is a way of return to his fayour, for- 
giveness, and the kingdom of heayen. Harlots, pub- 
licans, and sinners have found it; and why may not 
we? To make it, God’s Son became a man, taking to 
himself a body that he might be capable of suffer- 
ing;—eyes to weep; a brow to bleed beneath the 
thorns; feet and hands, that, with the iron driven 
through the quivering flesh, he might hang, a sacri- 
fice for sin, on the accursed tree. He was made 
under the law for the very purpose of answering its 
demands, both in the way of doing and of suffering. 
He became a man for the very purpose of being a 
man of sorrows; and shared in our nature for the 
very purpose of suffering in our stead. There is a 
story of a brave sacrifice once made to save the life of a 
king. The battle had gone against him. Separated 


were to reward his capture or death. He dies unless 
some one will die in hisroom. A chivalrous follower 
sees the peril; spurs his horse into the thick of the 
foe, shouting, as he whirled his bloody battle-blade 
above his head, ‘‘I am the king!” and thus turned 
against his own bosom the swords that had otherwise 
been buried in his master’s. A generous, heroic sacri- 
fice! yet but a faint shadow of what He offered who 
laid down his life a ransom, not for his friends, but 
his enemies; dying, the just for the unjust, that we 
might be saved. 

Distinguished in death as in his life and divine 
nature from all other men, our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
dying, did not pay the debt of nature, or, as it may 
be properly called, the debt of sin, for himself. He 
did not die because he was a sinner, but a substitute ; 
because he was a debtor, but a surety—all the suffer- 
ings borne by him from his cradle to the grave being 
ours, the payment of debts incurred by us and 
undertaken by him. Fulfilling all the precepts it 
enjoined, and paying all the penalties it required, 
he rendered a perfect obedience to the divine law. 
This constitutes his righteousness, or merits; and 
since God is pleased to accept that in lack and 
place of ours, there can be no condemnation for those 
who, rejecting all confidence in their own righteous- 
ness to trust in his, are in Jesus Christ, and prove 
themselves to be so by walking, not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit. 

How there not only is, but can be no condemna- 
tion for them, I may illustrate by the case of two 
Greeks whom friendship had bound in the most en- 
dearing ties. One, condemned to die for some offence, 
wishes, ere he leaves the world, to go away that he 
may arrange his affairs, and see his family, and bid 
them a last farewell. In these circumstances, and 
with a love deserving such a garland as David, 
saying, ‘‘ Very pleasant hast thou been unto me, 
my brother Jonathan; thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of women,” laid on tho 
grave of Jonathan—his friend undertook, in case he 
did not return, to suffer death in his stead. The offer 
was accepted; and was nearly attended with a tragic 
result. The day of doom arrives, but not the criminal. 
Nor was it till the very hour arrived, and the proces- 
sion, with his surety ready to die, had reached the scaf- 
fold, that he, detained at sea by adverse winds, appears; 
shouts to them from afar to stay the execution; and 
forcing his way through the crowd, leaps on the scaffold 
to push aside his substitute, and, like a brave, true man, 
bare his own neck to the sword. Touched by the dis- 
play of such tender and rare affection—the joy of the 
one that he was in time to save his surety, the grief 
of the other that he had lost the opportunity of dying 
for his friend—the people, yielding to a generous 
impulse, and in honour of such noble friendship, 
decreed that neither should perish. But suppose that 
things had fallen out otherwise, and that the substitute 
had suffered the penalty of the law before the true 
criminal had time to reach the svene,,and arrest the 
stroke. What then? Why then the law had nothing 
to say to him. Though guilty, he was free; and, as 





by accident from his followers, he was hard bested; a 
swarm of foes pressed on him—their swords ringing on | 


he looked with. weeping eyes on the pale face and 


| dead body of his generous friend, he could raise his 
his helmet, and each eager to obtain the honours that | head to look around on spectators, officers, and exe- 
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cutioner, saying, ‘‘ Who shall lay anything to my 
charge?” Nor had his prayer been granted though, 
unwilling to survive his friend and prolong a life that 
had lost its relish, he had implored death at their 
hands. Since his surety had paid the penalty, the 
justice that demanded his death before would refuse it 
now. The demands of the law had been satisfied; 
and had an angry crowd, suspecting that he had 
wilfully delayed his return, attempted violence against 
his person, the very sword that had been buried in the 





prerogatives of the Sovereign as on the rights and 
privileges of his people, have not wickedly attempted 
to restrict the blessings of grace. For ex.mple— 
denying the free use of the Scriptures to ae laity, 
claiming for her priests a monopoly ot spiritual 
power, and, for her adherents, the exclusive benefits 
of the kingdom of heaven, this Popery does. And 
other churches, retaining her spirit, though they 
repudiate her name, show themselves hardly less 
exclusive. Some confining the flow of grace to the 


bosom of the substitute had been drawn in defence of | channel of what they call ‘‘ Apostolical Succession;” 
his. The death of innocence had sayed the life of} others regarding their own as the only true and 


guilt. 


faithful church, without whose pale, often of the 


Now as, on such a supposition, it had happened in | narrowest limits, there is little hope of a blessing 
that case, it does happen in the case of all who, | 


through faith in our surety, the Lord Jesus Christ, 


His perfect merits imputed to them—his work and 


either on sermons or sacraments, take from salvation 


n | by faith in Christ’s righteousness the characteristic 
receive the righteousness that makes the sinner just. | 


sufferings accounted theirs—the justice that demanded | 
their condemnation once demands their acquittal now; | 


the law, with all its requirements, now fully satisfied, 
is no longer against, but for them; all God’s attri- 
butes are on their side now; and so, instead of fleeing 
from justice, like Adam when he fled for shelter 
to the bush, they claim protection now from their 
enemies—Satan, and hell, and fear, and guilt—as 
much from Jehoyah’s justice as from Jehovah’s mercy. 
No creditor can righteously demand that a debt be 
twice paid; nor magistrate that a crime be twice 
punished ; nor sovereign that a tax be twice exacted. 
And ‘shall man be more just than God?” Is that 
justice on the part of man? and “ Are not my ways 
equal ?” saith the Lord. Jesus has once for all paid 


the debt of his people to the uttermost farthing; ful- 
filled their duties, and made full atonement for their 


crimes. And hence their joy and peace in believing ; 
hence the happy confidence with which, like the 
dying Wesley, when his spirit was hovering on the 
verge of another world, they who have made their 
calling and selection sure, can sing— 
*T the chief of sinners am ; 
But Jesus died for me.” 

Regarding the method of salvation by faith in the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ as a way, here are some 
of its peculiar and gracious and happy features, 
borrowed from the lights of prophecy. 

It is a high way. 

A highway, or the ‘‘ King’s highway,” as it used 
to be called, is distinguished from private roads by an 
important difference. Gates, walls, and warnings 
may exclude from these all but members or visitors of 
the family to whose mansions they lead; but this is 
free to the public—the whole public. Here, no man 
challenges my right to walk, or, holding the gate in 
hand, and saying ‘‘ Back, back,” compels me with 
wearied feet and disappointed hopes to retrace my 
steps. Here, no distinctions of noble or mean, of 
rich or poor, of virtuous or vicious, of good or bad, 
of sect, or rank, or party, are recognised. Here 
all classes—master and servant, the peer in his robes 
and the beggar in his rags—meet on common ground ; 
the road below as free to every foot as the air above to 
birds of every wing. 

Nor less free is salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ. Not that men, encroaching as well on the 





features of a highway. But in the face of invitations 
so free as these,—Ho every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters,—Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,—in 
the face also of declarations so gracious as these,— 
Whosoever cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out,— Whosoever believeth in me shall not perish, but 
hath everlasting life,—it is bold, and nothing less 
than impious presumption to attempt to dam up 
the living waters of the sanctuary, and confine 
to the narrow limits of their own sect or party the 
benefits of Christ’s death. God be praised, they can- 
not. They may as well prescribe a narrower course 
for the great sun as he goes forth in the heavens 
to shine on every land; or control the tides, that, 
rising to celestial influences, roll over the bosom of 
the ocean to visit every continent and wash every 
shore. Inviting all, without respect to birth or 
baptism, to character or church, addressing as much 
the vilest. sinners, the outcasts, the scum and dregs of 
society, as those whose virtues haye won universal 
esteem, Jesus says, Look unto me and be ye saved, 
all ye ends of the earth—I am the way—I have set 
before you an open door. And neither deterred by 
the voice of bigotry nor scared by the fears of guilt, 
let us crowd the gates of mercy; enter—enter joy- 
fully in. Blessed be God, He who shutteth and no 
man openeth, openeth and no man shutteth. 

It is a plain way. 

The Bible has had innumerable commentators. 
Some, by their books or sermons, remind us of him 
who lighted a candle to show the sun; and others, 
like the fog-bank through which the sun shines 
shorn of his beams, ‘‘ darken counsel by words,” and 
make what was clear obscure. By their labours, 
some have diluted, while others, making their sermons 
or commentaries a vehicle for error, have adulterated 
the truth of God, the wine of life. But however this 
may be, more pens have been worn, more breath 
spent, more printing-presses employed, in explaining 
the Bible than all other books whatever; so that were 
all the books collected which have been written to 
throw light on the Scriptures, they would— not 
excepting that of Alexandria, which it took many 
weeks to reduce to ashes—form the largest library the 
world ever saw. Are we to infer from this that the 
way of life is obscure? By no means. All that it is 
necessary to know in order to be saved, it is easy to 
know. ‘The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
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therein,” says the Prophet; and without disparaging 
the labours of pious and able divines to explore the 
mysteries and shed light on the obscurities of the 
sacred volume, the simple Bible, blessed by God, has 
proved to unlettered thousands a safe and sufficient 
guide. Whatever gefius and arduous study it may 
require to rise to a place in the temple of fame, 
many a humble Christian, hardly able to spell his 
way through the Word of God, has reached one in 
the temple of heaven. Thousands so deficient in 
talent or energy as never to have been able to take 
their way in this world, have found their way to a 
better one; nor are there wanting interesting and 
well-attested cases of imbeciles, who, though des- 
titute of capacity for ordinary knowledge, have 
known Him whom to know is life eternal—so plain 
the way through child-like faith in Christ—so easy 
as well to the unsteady gait of simpletons as to the 
tottering foot of childhood, as to verify the words, 
“The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein.” With this simple answer to the great 
question, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ?” ‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” 
none need be excluded from heayen because of igno- 
rance; as with virtue in Christ’s blood to cleanse the 
chief of sinners, none need be excluded because of sin. 
It needs no learning to learn this way. 

What has the Church seen ? God ordaining strength 
out of the mouth of babes and sucklings; grey-haired 
men learning wisdom at the feet of childhood; the 
death-beds of the humble poor like the very gates of 
heaven ; the child learning the way to life on a mother’s 
knee; the thief learning it on his dying cross; the 
mantle of prophets falling on ploughmen ; heaven re- 
vealing its glories to humble shepherds ; rude fishermen 
of Galilee called to the apostleship ; grace polishing the 
roughest men ; roaming savages tamed by the voice, 
and sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in their 
right mind. Simple faith in Him isall that is required 
—such confidence as the little child, lying in its 
mother’s arms, hanging on her neck, looking up in her 
face, reposes in the power of a mother’s arm and the 
tenderness of a mother’s heart. 

It is a holy way. 

“Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I*come.”’ 
As is expressed in these well-known and beautiful 
lines, we are to go to Christ as sinners—guilty, pol- 
luted, wretched, miserable sinners. We are to go as 
we are; not, however, to continue as we are, but to 
obtain deliverance as well from the power as from the 
punishment of sin. Regarding it as a disease, here- 
ditary in our family, deadly as the leprosy, and as 
loathsome in its features as it is fatal in its issue, 
the church may be regarded as an hospital—but 
by no means an hospital for incurables. To those 
asylums where pity seeks to shelter the hopeless and 
alleviate the sufferings of lingering but inevitable 
death, the Gospel presents no counterpart. With a 
physician in Christ, of whom I can say that He never 
refused a case, never charged a fee, and never lost a 
patient, it opens its doors to receive the sick, men and 





women, even in the very hour and article of death; | the Bible. Jacob, for instance, when the coat of many 


but it is to cure them —send them out healed; 
through the sanative and sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit, cured of ‘whatsoever manner of 
disease they had.” 

Neither requiring nor recognising any merit in us, 
but resting our acceptance with God entirely on the 
merits of his Son, the Gospel does not dispense with 
personal holiness, nor afford any pretext te such as 
say, Let us continue in sin, that grace may abound. 
The same authority that declares, Whosoever be- 
lieveth on the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved, de- 
clares that without holiness no man shall see God. 
A prominent feature that, of salvation by faith in 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ—‘‘it shall be 
called,” says the prophet, ‘‘ the way of holiness; the 
unclean shall not pass over it.” In regeneration, this 
way is entered on by a holy change; in the saints of 
God, it is frequented by a holy company; and in that 
pure and blessed heaven, aboye whose portals is 
written, There entereth nothing here to hurt or to 
defile, it conducts to a holy place. 

Where are you going? said Malan, of Geneva, to 
an English lady who was introduced to him. I am 
on my way to visit Rome, was her reply. Oh, he 
answered, that is not what I mean; startling her 
with this plain, pointed question, Is it to heaven 
or to hell, madam, you are going? Abrupt, in- 
discreet perhaps, as such a mode of address may be 
considered, the question is one which every person 
should put to themselyes—proving their own work, 
trying the foundation of their hopes, and giving all 
diligence, as the Apostle says, to make their ealling 
and election sure. For this object, what better. 
plainer, surer test than the holiness which the Scrip- 
tures invariably associate with true living faith? 
There sanctification and justification are inseparably 
copnected ; and what God hath joined together, let 
none attempt to put asunder. To live in the un- 
restrained, unrepented indulgence of any sin, and 
talk of faith in Christ, and indulge in hopes of 
heaven, is a mockery and a miserable delusion; one 
of the strongest proofs that ‘‘ the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” To be holy 
2s God is holy, to be perfect as our Father in heayen 
is perfect, to have the same mind in us that was in 
Jesus Christ, though not yet the attainment, is the 
aim and wish, the object of the prayers and efforts, of 
every child of God—No holiness, no heaven, being an 
adage as true as the more common saying, No cross, 
no crown. 

It is a safe way. 

‘‘ He laid his carcase in his own grave, and they 
mourned over him, saying, Alas, my brother!” That 
grave received one who was returning to a home he 
never reached. Contrary to his instructions, this 
prophet of God had ate and drunk in Bethel to learn, 
that when he left the path of duty, he left the path 
of safety. On his way homeward, a lion, the mes- 
senger of divine wrath, met and slew him. This was 
no accident, but a special providence—as appeared 
from the circumstance that the beast which he rode 
was found standing fearless on one side of his body, 
and the lion that had killed him quietly on the other ; 
yet such accidents were not uncommon in the lands of 
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colours was produced, all stained with blood, instantly 
and bitterly exclaimed, It is my son’s coat, an evil 
beast hath devoured him; Joseph, without doubt, is 
rent in pieces. So also David, describing the great- 
ness of his danger, says, ‘‘My soul is among lions;” 
and hence, also, the figure employed to describe the 
difficulty or peril of an enterprise, ‘‘ There is a lion 
in the path!” 

Blessed be God, this cannot be said of the path 
opened to heaven by the blood of Christ. ‘No lion 
shall be there,” says the prophet, ‘‘ nor any ravenous 
beast shall go up therein ; it shall not be found there” 
—words these that, describing the state of those who 
are justified through faith in the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ, assure us of their safety, of ‘he care the Lord 
takes of them; preserving them; defending them; and 
securing this, that come what may in the form of 
trials and temptations, they shall not come short of 
eternal life. Were it otherwise, what though salvation 
were freely offered, and offered to all, if any honestly 
seeking and pursuing if might nevertheless perish ! 
What, though Christ died, if any for whom He died 
could be plucked out of his hands! Farewell, then, 
to the peace that passeth understanding; farewell to 
the calm tranquillity that is careful for nothing, but 
by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving in all 
things, makes its wants known unto God. It is with 
cautious steps we tread the grass where the serpent 
lies coiled, ready for the spring; it is with beating 
heart, and anxious eye, and hushed and breathless 
silence, travellers skirt the brake where the lion, 
watching for his prey, lies crouching for the leap; 
and, if exposed without protection to such dangers, 
how is the pilgrim to Zion to go up with songs? how 
is he to respond to the glorious call, Rejoice in the 
Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice? 








Let not your heart be troubled, said Jesus; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. So he says to his 
people; and what says he of them ?—*‘I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish.” 
There were lions once in the way. Satan was one— 
a roaring lion walking about seeking whom he might 
devour: but he is chained now, and, able to do little 
more than roar against the saints; he may alarm, but 
cannot harm them. The justice of God also was once 
a lion in the way: but the Good Shepherd having 
given his life for the sheep, justice has been satisfied, 
and now the lion and the lamb dwell together. Death 


also was once a lion in the way; but sin, the sting | 


of death, atoned for, he has lost his terrors; direst 
foe is changed into truest friend; death has become 
gain, and in its darkness faith hails the aurora of 
eternal day. No doubt, they who are united by faith 
to Christ, accepted and forgiven of God, have evils to 
endure in this life; a sore battle to fight; perhaps 
heavy burdens to bear. But though they may be 
cast down, they cannot be destroyed. With Jesus at 
the helm, their ship may be tossed on the billows, 
but it cannot founder. In reward of what he did 
and suffered for them, God hath promised to his Son 
what He promised to his servant, Paul, ‘“‘I have 
given thee all them that sail with thee!” so—as 
when the ship took the ground, and her masts went 
by the board, and the waves made a clean breach over 
her, some swimming, some on boards, some drifting 
through the wild sea on broken pieces of the ship, 
all that company escaped safe to land, all who believe 
in Jesus shall reach the heavenly shore. I say, 
therefore, with Paul, Wherefore, sirs, be of good 
cheer ! 
“ Through Him all dangers we’ll defy, 
And more than conquer all.” 





MORE ABOUT MISS BERTHA. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


WHATEVER may be thought of organized sister- 
hoods, my Miss Bertha was a genuine Sister of 
the poor, and was welcomed by them accordingly, 
though she did not make herself a dowdy when she 
went tocall upon them. She did not squander money 
on dress, she did not bother herself about it; but 
dress-makers as well as other people, she reasoned, 
would starve if they did not get work, and, God haying 
given her a fine figure and a winsome face, she did not 
see why she should do her worst to disguise his gifts, 
just because she was going amongst those whose 
squalid life stood most in need of Beauty’s brightening. 
Of course, she knew that she was beautiful. Genius 
(although I am sceptical about that, if we may judge 
from the way in which geniuses write about them- 
selyes) may be unconscious, but Beauty never is. 
Some beauties pretend to be; but that is a paltry trick 
to extort admiration which would flow far more freely 
and genuinely if suffered to come unforced. In their 





granted, and was grateful for it as a gift, instead of 
vain of it as a merit. She looked upon her face justas 
she looked upon her fortune—as something entrusted 
to her for the benefit of the by no means beautiful or 
pecunious East-Enders amongst whom she had pitched 
her tent. P 

They certainly liked her all the better for being beau- 
tiful. Moralise as we may (and as we ugly men, and 
some of you not quite beautiful ladies, are very fond of 
doing) about the skin-deep nature of facial charms, 
‘* good looks” in woman or man, so long as they are 
not flatly contradicted by bad deeds, give their owners 
the social ‘‘ pull” over their worse-favoured fellows. 
Such is our reverence for good looks that, even when 
they are contradicted by bad deeds, we tend to grow 
sceptical about the badness of those deeds, When 
a lovely woman stoops to folly, she finds scores of 
champions. I suppose there is a wholesale, rough-and- 
ready morality in all this. Physical ugliness results, 


ignorance, they despise the homage which no one with | first or last, from disobedience to Nature’s laws, and 
an eye can help rendering them, and crave after flat- | so Nature puts a premium on physical beauty. We 


tery which sounds like irony even on their charms. 
Miss Bertha, on the other hand, took her beauty for 


| 


see the justice of the arrangement when it manifests 
itself in the toper’s grog-blossomed nose; but the 
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results of ancestral sin, and long years of social 
neglect and oppression, written out in the faces and 
carved on the forms of those who struggle against 


we know not now, however, we may hope to know 
hereafter— 






“ Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen.” 


their inherited predisposition to the disfiguring sins, | At present, we must be content to recognise the fact 
and who are only one more set of victims to the neglect | that, in many ways, the fathers have eaten sour 
and oppression—these cases are more puzzling. What grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 


Both morally and physically a great many of Miss 
Bertha’s young clients bore the marks of their parents’ 
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sins, but to one, only the moral taint apparently had 
come down. Mary C was a fair, fresh-coloured, 





brown-haired, blue-eyed, very interesting-looking 
girl. She was, temporarily at any rate, very grateful 
for kindness; she had far more indignant sympathy 
for tortured man or beast than is commonly found 
in her class; she had even an amount of unstifled 
feeling which easily moved her to tears and good 
resolutions, when it was affectionately appealed to. 
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But, with all this, she had an innate leaning to vice 
which caused her to fall into it again and again, even 
when just before she had seemed to loathe it. Mary 
C tried Miss Bertha’s faith and patience very 
sorely, but Miss Bertha would not give her up. More 
than once Mary slipped out of sight, but Miss Bertha 
tracked her like a good genius; and, at last, just before 
she married and migrated to Lancashire, she had tho 
satisfaction of seeing her pet scapegrace, so far as 
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human judgment could predict, safely ‘‘settled.” Here 
is another illustration of what I have said about good 
looks. It was the girl’s good looks that first awakened 
Miss Bertha’s interest; and Miss Bertha’s beauty 
acted on Mary like a tranquillising charm. 

The two became acquainted thus: on her return 
from some errand of mercy one Saturday night, Miss 
Bertha was walking along the brawling, blazing 
Whitechapel Road, when just as she drew near a 
street-stall of flimsy gimcracks, behind which an old 
woman was sitting, a party of half-drunken roughs 
rolled up. They kicked over the stall, and beneath it 
the old woman tumbled into the mud. Ina second 
Miss Bertha was in the slushy roadway, picking up 
the old woman with one hand, whilst with the other 
she spread her shawl over the goods on which the 
roughs were about to-make a raid. If Miss Bertha 
had not interfered, the people about might, perhaps, 
have looked upon the onslaught as a good joke, or, at 
any rate, as a thing in which they were not called 
upon to meddle; but when they saw a lady champion- 
ing the friendless old stall-keeper, they opened such 
a hot fire of abuse upon the roughs that, finding 
themselves in a minority, they slunk off after the 
cowardly fashion of their kind. Loudest, sincerest, and, 
alas ! most blasphemous in her abuse, was a young girl, 
Mary C——-: then little more than fifteen, but tricked 
out in ragged finery. She helped Miss Bertha to right 
the old woman and her stall, and when the poor old 
creature was quieted down, Mary and Miss Bertha 
walked on together. The girl was a strange com- 
panion, but Miss Bertha had a Christ-like fearless- 
ness of ‘‘ bad company.” She persuaded Mary to ‘go 
home with her to have a talk. She gave her a warm 
meal and dry shoes and stockings, and as the two sat 
over the parlour fire, she prevailed upon.her to tell her 
history. Miss Bertha would not take the girl into 
the kitchen, partly because she did not wish te scan- 
dalise Hannah, whose faith, hope, and charity were 
weaker than her mistress’s, when those whom Hannah 
called ‘‘ hussies”’ were concerned; but chiefly because 
she wanted Mary to feel at home, and felt that she 
could make her feel so better by themselves. Part 
of Mary’s history Miss Bertha jotted down whilst it 
was being told. Blanks she filled up from recollection 
afterwards. When I had read these notes I was 
allowed to take a copy of them. Thus they ran :— 

‘“‘“My name is Mary C——. No, miss, I can’t say 
where I was chris’n’d. I don’t know if I ever was 
chris’n’d. No, nor if my father an’ mother was ever 
married. Father’s in the "Moodies now, I’ve heared. 
Yes, miss, he’s a conwict—lag we calls it—but I can’t 
tell you much about ’im. He took me into a cook- 
shop in Shoreditch once, an’ guy me a ’a’porth 0’ 
puddin’. That’s about all I remember o’ father. He 
was al’ays gettin’ nailed s’far as I can make out, and 
now he’s in the "Moodies. Mother ’ad a lot on us to 
take care on. She worn’t sich a bad old gal, ’cept 
when she got lushy an’ whopped us, till she took up 
with another cove. Both on ’em turned aginst us 
then. We was bundled out. Some was older and 
some was younger than me. Poor Jack were jest a 
year older. No, miss, I can’t say what’s come o’ my 
brothers an’ sisters, ’cept poor Jack an’ little Bill. 
We stuck together for a bit, luciferin’ an’ sich as 











that, but I never come acrost any on ’em now. Bill, 
I know, was killed; a dray druv: over ’im in Brick 
Lane. 
blubberin’ so that the gen’lemen guv me a ’alf-a-bull. 
I was wery fond o’ little Bill. He were wery fond o’ 
me. He worn’t much ’and at findin’, but he’d go into 
the markit an’ pick up what he could when he see J 
were sharp-set. Yes, miss, you may call it stealin’ ; 
jindin’ we calls it. 
Flower an’ Dean Street, an’ we was wery ’appy there, 
Yes, miss, there’s bad lang’age an’ bad hall sorts in 
them places, but I’d rayther not speak about it, please, 
miss. We boys and gals was all tumbled in together, 
an’ could do pretty much as we liked; but Jack al’ays 
looked out arter me. He’d whop me if he thought I 
wanted to go wrong, an’ I didn’t s’long as I ’ad ’im, 
He worn’t so perticlar about hisself, poor Jack; but 
then he were sich a good-lookin’ chap that it ain’t 
wonderful the gals was arter’im. But he never took 
up wi’ any on ’em, so as to send me off. I was wery 
comf’able wi’ poor Jack. He was game, he were, an’ 
no mistake. He'd never come back hempty-’anded— 
sumfink or other he’d bring, ’an’kerchers, or sawney, 
er ’ens an’ chickens, or sumfink. What’s they ? 
Them’s the potses’ pewters, miss, cats an’ kittens some 
calls ’em. Sometimes I’d work wi’ ’im; but poor 
Jack were a queer sort 0’ cove. He didn’t mind what 


he did hisself, but he didn’t like, some’ow, to see me 


a-doin’ of it. Law bless you, miss, it’s heasy to git 
tid o’ thinx. Grub‘an’ sich as that we could sell at 
the ken; an’ there’s other places for other thinx 
round about the Lane, an’ helsevheres, an’ no keves- 
tions axed ; on’y it ain’t much ye gits. No, miss, I 
can’t say as I felt mis’rable. I was wery ’appy 
wi’ Jack. When we was in luck we ’ad jolly blow- 
outs, and went hevery night to the gaffs, or a ’op, or 
the theaytre. Poor Jack were wery kind to me. 
Yes, miss, I s’pose it were wrong some’ow livin’ like 
that, helse Jack wouldn’t a~been nailed ; but it worn’t 
like what Iam now. I’m sick an’ tired o’ that, I am. 
But poor Jack were al’ays too wenturesome. The 
slops spotted ’im. He were in trouble lots o’ times, 
but he knew how to git round the beaks, Jack did. 
He’d be wery respectful, an’ pitch ’em a yarn about 
the destitooshun o’ them as he ’ad to prowide for, an’ 
plead guilty to save their washups’ time; an’ so he 
used to git off wi’ a month, an’ horfen not that. 
Yd ’ard lines when Jack was away, but I al’ays 
managed to ’ave sumfink ’ot for ’im when he come 
out, an’ I used to git it on the square, too, to 
humour ’im—he were sich a queer sort 0’ cove. 
An’ I was al’ays up at the jug; an’ warn’t we jolly 
when he got fair houtside them hugly big gates, 
though the warders was a-scowlin’ as if they’d like to 
collar ’im back agin! There’s a public right hopposite, 
an’ as soon as he had kissed me we used to march 
across, right afore the warders, as bold as brass, jest 
as if we was a se-vell cove an’ ’is gal; an’ I stood a 
pot, an’ Jack ’ad it hall to ’is own cheek—leastvays, I 
wanted ’im, but he never would—an’ didn’t he enjy 
it, an’ ’is pipe? Then back we come, an’ ad our 
tripe, or whatever it was. I can’t abide the taste 0’ 
tripe now. Poor Jack were too wenturesome, an’ got 
sent to the sessions, an’ they guv ’im five years; an’ 
now I don’t seem to belong to nobody.” 
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Me an’ Jack went to a ken in | 
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Here the poor girl seems to have burst into an 
hysterical passion of tears. Presently she went on: 
« You’re too good, miss, to so much as look at sich 
as me; but it’s soothin’ like, it is, only to set eyes on 

u, speakin’ so soft, an’ smilin’ so kind, miss, an’ as 
if you wasn’t afraid o’ my dirtyin’ on ye. Yes, miss, 
T’ve been hinside a church once or te-vice; not 
horfener. It guv me the ’orrors; they was all so still, 
an’ looked so solemn, an’ each time I heared about 
what was to ’appen to folks like me: fire an’ brim- 
stone, an’ sich like. It scared me awful; and yetI 
wish I was dead, Ido. What's poor gals sich as me 
to do? If I worn’t to be gay, ’ow could I live? 
That’s pretty well all I know, ’cept findin’, an’ I ain’t 
much ’and at that. No, miss, I never heared any- 
think like that afore. Christ Jesus must have been 
a kind gen’leman if he talked like that. Yes, miss, 
please, I should like to ’ear some more o’ that.” 

When Miss Bertha had finished reading about Him 
who opened the kingdom of heaven to publicans and 
harlots, she prayed with the poor girl, and then she got 
her to bed. Miss Bertha’s plan was to find her some 
place in the country, where she would be quite re- 
moved from all her old associates and associations; 
but when this was mentioned to Mary, next morning, 
she pleaded so earnestly to be allowed to stay with 
her benefactress, that Miss Bertha, against her own 
judgment, consented to give her a trial in town. She 
should go astray again, she felt sure, she said, if 
she had not Miss Bertha to keep her straight. The 
ragged finery in which she had shivered the night 
before had been put aside, and in the evening, com- 
fortably and modestly clad, she went to church under 
Miss Bertha’s escort. Her veil was down. No one 
knew her. The service no longer gave her the horrors, 
although it made her ery pretty freely. When she 
went to bed that night, she seemed in so fair a way 
of recovering her ‘“‘right mind,” that Miss Bertha 
began to rejvice as one who has folded a lost sheep. 

Next day Mary was set to such household work as 
she could do without being exposed to notice, or 
having her new-born love of “honest work” too 
severely taxed; and all the week long she behaved 
so well, and worked so cheerfully, that even Hannah 
began to look upon her with a less frigid eye. More 


‘sanguine Miss Bertha jumped to the conclusion that 


she had now nothing to fear for her protégée ; and on 
the Saturday evening, when Hannah had gone out 
shopping, and no one was likely to call, determined 
to strengthen Mary’s good resolutions by giving her 
a proof of her confidence. ‘‘ Mary,” she said, ‘‘ I am 
going out for a little while. Come to the door if you 
hear my knock, for Hannah has taken the key, and I 
expect I shall be back before she is.” 

But when Miss Bertha got home, it was Hannah 
who let her in. ‘‘ Why, where's the girl, ma’am ?” 
Hannah asked anxiously. 

‘Mary, do you mean? In the kitchen, isn’t she ?” 

‘No, that she ain’t, ma’am, nor in this house. I 
thought you’d took her out with you.” 

Miss Bertha could not believe that Mary had fled, 
until she had searched the house from top to bottom. 
In a closet in the girl’s bed-room the clothes that had 
been lent her were huddled in a heap, as she had 
thrown them down to put on once more her tawdry 








rags. Dark though the night was, Miss Bertha in- 
stantly started for the lodging-house at which the 
girl had last lodged, but tie people there professed to 
have heard and seen nothing of her for a week. 
There was no other clue, unless the police were ap- 
plied to; and it might have done more harm than 
good to put them upon her track. Miss Bertha had 
to content herself with inquiries, and careful scrutiny 
of those she passed in her after-dusk rambles. But 
weeks rolled on, and Mary had vanished as people 
can vanish in this huge London. 

One evening, however, when Miss Bertha was sit- 
ting alone, having sent out Hannah, and the little 
maid she was then training for service, to a dissolving- 
views exhibition a few streets off, the door-bell faintly 
rung. It was a very timid tinkle, but it had told its 
tale. Miss Bertha rushed to the door with a presenti- 
ment of whom she should find there. On the step 
stood Mary trembling. ‘Oh, miss, may I come in, 
hif it’s on’y for five minutes?” she cried. ‘I’ve been 
’angin’ about for an hour an’ more, but I didn’t like 
to ring till I’d watched Mrs. ’Anner-hout.” 

I need not say that Mary was admitted, and then 
she told her story—how a sudden longing for a ‘“‘ free 
life”? once more had come upon her when she was left 
alone, and whilst it was still strong she had changed 
her clothes, and hurried from her bright little asylum 
into the homelessness of the cheerless night—how 
ever since she had been wandering about London like 
a ghost, scarcely ever sleeping twice beneath the same 
roof—how she soon loathed worse than ever the life 
to which she had returned, and was ‘“‘ fit to kill her- 
self” for returning to it, but until then had been 
ashamed to venture near the house again. She finished 
off by dropping on her knees and imploring Miss 
Bertha to forgive her, and give her one chance more. 
“Tf you don’t, miss, I must make a ’ole in the water,” 
she sobbed. ‘‘The streets seems a ’undred thousand 
times wuss since I’ye known you. I will be a good 
gal, miss, indeed, indeed, I will.” 

Miss Bertha told Mary that it was not her forgive- 
ness that need be asked, and when she had calmed 
the hysterical girl, she consented to take her into her 
service again for a time, on condition that at the end 
of her trial she would consent to take a place to be 
found for her in the country. Poor Mary begged 
hard to be allowed to stay ‘‘for ever” in her re- 
covered home; but, after what had happened, Miss 
Bertha, for Mary’s sake, would have liked to send her 
into the country at once, if that could have been done 
with justice to the family to which she was to be sent. 

The time of probation was rather a hard time to 
Mary. Miss Bertha was more tenderly kind than 
ever, but she could not feel so confident as before, 
and therefore was not quite so confiding. Hannah very 
openly showed her distrust, and would not leave Mary 
alone with the little maid for a moment, for fear, as 
Hannah plainly said, she should ‘‘corrupt her morals.” 
Mary went through her probation bravely, however, 
and Miss Bertha’s hopes once more mounted high. 
The place in the country ‘was secured, and the day 
fixed for Mary’s departure. 

But, the night before, Mary slipped out of the 
house once more, and took with her a little gold hair- 
brooch which Mrs. Hannah wore proudly on her Sun- 
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day black silk, and had proudly stuck in her pin- 
cushion in her bedroom all the rest of the week. 

Miss Bertha could not help feeling indignant when 
she heard about the brooch, and Hannah was so in- 
dignant (for the hair in the brooch was a lock from 
the head of the young man whose death had made 
Hannah an old maid), that she wanted to start at once 
to Leman Street police-station. ‘‘If Sergeant Duna- 
way’s there,” said Hannah, “he'll soon find the 
hussy out, wherever she’s hidin’.” 

But Miss Bertha stopped her. 

‘*No, Hannah,” said Miss Bertha. ‘I can’t tell you 
how grieved I am about all this; but don’t let us make 
bad worse. You have been rather hard on Mary, and 
that is the way she has taken her revenge. It is 
very mean, but you must remember the way the poor 
creature was brought up. I must say that I feel 
disappointed, but nature cannot be changed in a 
month. I will make good your money loss. I know 
that that is doing very little, because you valued your 
brooch for other reasons ; but, mark my words, Han- 
nah, you'll get your brooch back again. There is 
something hearty about poor Mary at bottom, though 
she has behaved so, and she’ll be ashamed of herself. 
I wish I could feel as sure that we should see her 
back herself.” 

‘*Oh, ma’am,” cried Hannah, made still more in- 
dignant by this screening of the culprit, ‘it ain’t 
only myself that I’m vexed about, though I won’t 
deny that I did vally the brooch more than money ’ull 
pay me. I’m vexed that you, ma’am, as means so 
well, an’ acts so kind, should be took in so TWICE 
OVER !” A 

“Until seventy times seven, Hannah,” was Miss 
Bertha’s answer; and when Hannah told me of it, 
she lapsed for once into the Cockneyism she loftily 
abhorred, and exclaimed, ‘‘ She’s a hangel, sir!” 

Miss Bertha was right in her prediction as to the 
brooch: at least, a few days afterwards, Hannah re- 
ceived an envelope, superscribed in a professional 
‘*screeyer’s” elegant hand, and containing a pawn- 
broker’s duplicate for the brooch and the small amount 
for which it had been pawned, and a little more, in 
postage-stamps. . 

But for nearly a year Miss Bertha heard nothing of 
poor lost Mary. 

Late on a dreary December day she was passing a 
corner of Wentworth Street, when a broad-shouldered 
mulatto woman almost ran against her in the blinding 
snow. ‘‘Ain’t you Miss Bertha, mum?” said the 
woman. ‘I’ve been to your house, and was going 
home again, because I couldn’t find you. Will you 
please to come along with me? There’s a poor gal at 
the house where I’m lodgin’ says she knows you, an’ 
can’t die easy unless she sees you.” 

A Wentworth Street lodging-house is a place that 
a good many women, and men too, would shrink from 
entering, on such invitation, on a winter evening; 
but Miss Bertha had no fear, and really had very little 
reason for fear in those parts—they were included in 
her wide parish. ‘‘Is her name Mary C ?” was 
all she asked. ‘‘ Anyhow, they call her pretty Poll,” 
the mulatto woman answered; and then Miss Bertha 
instantly followed her. They dived into a little square 
black lobby, a foot or so below the level of the street; 





the mulatto woman pushed open a swing-door with 
her broad shoulder, and led Miss Bertha through a 
low-pitched, dirty gas-lit and fire-lit room, in which 
men and women, boys and girls, were eating, drink- 
ing, smoking, cooking, singing, squabbling, brooding 
with their elbows planted on the tables, snoring on 
the forms, and larking over them. Those who knew 
Miss Bertha made uncouth but most cordial obei- 
sance as she brushed by, those who didn’t know 
her asked gruffly or grinningly, ‘‘ Who’s she?” and 
were promptly answered, ‘‘She’s a good un. Come, 
now, you shut up while she’s ’ere.” The mulatto 
woman led Miss Bertha up a cramped staircase, that 
twisted like a corkscrew, into a long, low room, lighted 
by one guttering dip stuck into a porter-bottle; and 
on one of a long row of low truckle beds, on a filthy, 
flabby flock-mattress, beneath a coverlet darker than 
the mulatto and far dirtier, lay poor Mary, with almost 
all the prettiness pinched by want and sickness out of 
her once plump face. Her feverish eyes, that seemed 
to fill more than half of the pale, pinched face, blazed 
like lamps; they gave a gleam of gratitude when they 
fell upon Miss Bertha, and then they turned away 
shame-stricken, and the coverlet tossed like muddy 
water as poor Mary sobbed beneath it. When the 
mulatto had given Miss Bertha an old egg-box to sit | 
upon, she went below. She knew very little of Mary, 
and was not particularly concerned about her; but 
the mulatto had been born in the Bermudas, and 
happening to hear from Mary that her father was a 
convict there, the woman had taken a passing interest 
in her. There were plenty down below who were 
eager to run for a cab when they learnt that Miss 
Bertha wanted one; and the mistress of the house 
was as willing to lend her cleanest—comparatively 
cleanest — blankets to wrap Mary in, when she 
found that Miss Bertha was going to take the doubt- 
fully solvent lodger home. Miss Bertha had a keen 
sense of humour, which the gloomiest circumstances 
could not dull; and when she saw that the blankets 
were branded, ‘‘ Stolen from , Wentworth Street,” 
she could not help asking whether she had not better 
leave a deposit. ‘‘I’ll trust you with ’em, miss,” said 
the landlady, laughing back; and she helped the 
mulatto woman to carry Mary to the cab. 

Miss Bertha nursed Mary through the winter, and 
Hannah at last helped in the nursing heartily, | 
although at first she only gave her help from a | 
rigidly conscientious sense of duty. Poor Mary was 
so patient and so grateful; she was often so near | 
death, and that solemnising experience so manifestly | 
deepened and directed her longings for the only for- 
giveness that can avail, and the only peace that | 
can endure. She had a hard fight for life, but 
when the old lilac once more put out its apology for 
blossom, Mary was out in the back garden too, look- 
ing almost as sickly, but with far better promise 
peeping through her faint colour. Miss Bertha, and 
Hannah also, had by that time grown so fond of the 
girl that both wanted to keep her with them, and, so 
far as her moral health was concerned, she might pro- 
bably have been kept with perfect safety. For the 
sake of her physical health, however, Miss Bertha 
obtained her a farm-house place in Essex, as soon as 
she was strong enough to stand the work. Miss 
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Bertha paid her fare when she was able to come up 
to town for a little holiday, and met her at the Shore- 
ditch Terminus. Poor Jack had been found out 
before then, and both visited him in prison. He was 
yery grateful to Miss Bertha, and used to lecture his 
sister with most edifying propriety. He confessed, 
however, to Miss Bertha—although he would not, in 
his own phrase, ‘‘ cotton to the parson’”—that he 
thought it was “‘flier,” after all, to do things ‘‘upon 
the square.” 

The son of the ‘‘looker” at the farm fell in ldve 
with Mary, and Mary fell in love with him. ‘But, 
oh, miss,” sobbed poor Mary, ‘‘it ain’t fair not to tell 
him what I’ve been.” The intelligence, mercifully as 
Miss Bertha communicated it, was a great shock to 
the honest looker’s son, but his love survived the 
shock. ‘‘I don’t care what you say she’s been,” he 
cried angrily, as if Miss Bertha were in fault; “I 
know what Mary is now, and I'll have her, say what 
you like against her—so there, now.” He eyen 
condoned Mary’s “ belongings,” deceased and surviv- 
ing. ‘It warn’t poor Mary’s fault,” he indignantly 
argued, ‘‘if she come of a bad lot—she’d never have 
gone wrong if she’d had common looking after. And 
as for that poor Jack, he was in the same boat, and 
he’s a real good sort, after all, according to your 





account, ma’am. He cared for my poor Mary, wher 
nobody else didn’t—not but what I’m most thankfui 


to you, ma’am, as I’ve good reason. If it hadn’t been 
for you, me and her would never ha’ come together. But 
I don’t like to hear a word said against her, and not be 
able to pitch into them as says it. So I know you’l! 
forgive me, ma’am, and again I thank you kindly.” 

A few weeks after poor Jack came out of prison, he 
and his sister and the looker’s son started for Port 
Natal together. The looker’s son paid Mary’s pas- 
sage-money, for she was then his wife; and Miss 
Bertha, who was not so rich as she had been, got her 
clerical lover to help her in paying poor Jack’s. Miss 
Bertha went down to Gravesend to bid the little party 
good-bye before their barque got under way. Poor 
Jack was still a little bit of a Pharisee, and when he 
saw his sister and her friend crying over one another, 
he loftily remarked, ‘‘ Don’t distress yourself, miss, 
Mary’s got me to look after her now!’—a speech 
which made her husband, who, with good reason, was 
convinced that Mary required no looking after, scowl 
blackly on his brother-in-law. But the three hung 
over the bulwarks very amicably together, waving their 
hands agif they wanted to dislocate their shoulders, 
whilst the D’Urban’s topsails filled and Miss Bertha’s 
boat pulled back to the Terrace Pier. 





AN EASTER STORY. 


Lone ago on Easter morning, 
In a distant foreign land, 

A group of happy, laughing children 
Chanced to meet a pilgrim band. 


Then an ancient hoary father 
Kindly said unto them, “ Stay ; 

Do you know why Earth rejoices 
And the bells ring out to-day ?” 


And a little maiden answered, 
“’Tis to greet the coming spring ; 

All the flowers burst to blossom 
And the birds begin to sing.” 


But the pilgrim asked another, 
And she said, ‘‘ Because we play 

At our games from dawn to even, 
For it is a holiday.” 


Then a gentle child came forward, 
And she asked in accents grave, 
*Ts it not because Lord Jesus 
On this morn mankind did save?” 


The little child had answered rightly, 
And it pleased the father much : 

As he passed along he murmured, 
“ God’s bright kingdom is of such!” 


E. L. H. C. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


i one of the thoughtful “Essays” of Miss Dora Green- 

well, entitled ‘‘ Christianos ad Leones,’ the remark 
oecurs, how singularly the spirit that charged the Chris- 
tians in Nero’s time with the burning of Rome, and gene- 
rally with all sorts of public and private atrocities, continues 
to crop out at the present day. Writers of fiction, in par- 
tieular, seem to delight in delineating religious characters 
full of propagandist zeal and fervour, but wanting in all the 
more human graces, and abounding in inhuman coarseness 
and harshness—objects of disgust, indeed, in place of patterns 
of excellence. In such delineations there may not be want- 
ing that modicum of truth which gives point and power to 
exaggerated and, in the main, groundless accusations. But, 
like vaulting ambition, this spirit at times “ o’erleaps itself, 
and falls on the other side.””’ On two recent occasions there 
has been some discussion in the House of Lords on disturb- 
ances in China; and a very reckless and, as it turns out, 
unfounded attempt has been made to lay the blame of these 
on Christian missionaries and the missionary societies. The 
old portrait of a missionary, that used to do so much service 
to the opponents of missions, in the days of awakening 
evangelism, seems to have been taken down from the shelf, 
and he has been painted as a reckless enthusiast, who knows 
vastly little of the world, and in the extravagance of his 
zeal, rushes into positions that excite the violence of the 
natives, and then calls on'the representatives of his country 
to defend him from their assaults. For the most part, how- 
ever, the public is too well informed to accept such a deli- 
neation as a fair typical representation. The public mind 
has not quite forgot the services rendered to civil govern- 
ment, to civilisation, and to literature, by such missionaries 
as Schwartz, Marshman, or Judson, or in China by Dr. 
Morison and Dr. Milne; and even members of the secular 
press may remember that when, after the Indian mutiny, a 
very elaborate and searching inquiry was made into the 
wants of India, one of the most useful, sagacious, and well- 
informed of the witnesses was a Scotch missionary of the 
name of Duff; while, peradventure, their eye may have 
caught a paragraph in some of the newspapers of the day, 
narrating how, at Bombay, men of all ranks and parties 
have been uniting in paying honour to another Scotch mis- 
sionary of the name of Wilson. In the House of Lords 
voices were raised that defended the great missionary socie- 
ties and their agents from the charges brought against 
them, and some of the most able of our journals have echoed 


their statements. Still, it is pretty plain that even some of | 


those whose tone has been friendly have no inconsider- 
able fear of missionaries. 
schooled and advised to beware of exciting the prejudices 
of the natives, and to follow in the wake of commerce, 
rather than push forward in advance of it. The Christianity 


of missionaries is regarded as a sort of mild rose-water, | 


fitted, when properly used, to shed a pleasant fragrance 
over neighbourhoods where the somewhat hard and un- 
genial economy of trade has been established. Christianity 
with them is the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys ; 
but it isno more. But even Mr. Gibbon could have taught 
them that in its purest and most powerful days, there was 
in the Christian Church an “ inflexible, and if we may use 
the expression, intolerant zeal, derived from the Jewish re- 
ligion ; but purified from the narrow, unsocial spirit, which 
instead of inviting, had deterred, the Gentiles from embrac- 
ing the law of Moses.” No notion of Christianity can be 
complete that does not embrace this intense propagating 
zeal, resting on the truth that “there is no other name under 
heaven given among men whereby they must be saved.” 
Tt is the natural corollary of a true belief in the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, and is found as necessarily in connec- 
tion with such a belief as the spirit of indifference is found 
wherever Christianity is reduced to a mere form of the reli- 
gion of nature. In regard to the particular disturbance that 
has occurred in Formosa, the missionaries may be regarded 
as thoroughly cleared of all responsibility for it, or in connec- 
tion with it. The writer of a letter in the Scotsman of the 


12th April tries, indeed, to show, not only that they were | 


not the authors of the disturbance, but that they are in- 


These devoted men are well | 


capable of exciting any notice whatever. The virtuous 
indignation of the Times, he maintains, against the preachers 
of Christianity is all thrown away. Itis known as a matter 
of fact, that the people of Yangchow were not actuated by 
any religious feelings whatever. And as for missionaries in 
China, they take things too quietly to set the country on 
fire. They never assail the Chinese systems of belief in 
public places, wisely or unwisely, but plod their way evenly 
along, exciting little or no notice from any class of China- 
men. The Chinese nature, moreover, is perfectly incapable 
of religious jealousy. The Jesuits have preached Chris- 
tianity openly for hundreds of years all over China, and 
have never excited the slightest opposition, either in the 
government or people, as long as they abstained from poli- 
tics. This estimate of the influence of missionaries in China, 
especially as apparent within the last few years, is not 
borne out by well-known facts. We conclude that the 
missionaries are undeserving alike of “the skaith and the 
scorn” that have been heaped on them ; and we sincerely 
trust that the discussion which has arisen may serve to 
arouse public attention more to the nobility as well as dif- 
ficulty of their work, and to draw towards them more coun- 
tenance and encouragement from those who are able to give 
them both moral and material support. 


A STRANGE exhibition took place on Good Friday at 
St. Peter’s Church, in the East of London. It was 
announced that in the afternoon there would be a proces- 
sion of “the Way of the Cross” through the parish, with 
litanies, hymns, and short addresses. A procession was 
| formed accordingly, consisting of Mr. Lowder, the incum- 
| bent, with curate, choristers, and others, preceded by a 
| person carrying a gold cross veiled. The seven stages of 
| the cross, as represented in Roman Catholic worship, were 
arranged at seven parts of the parish, and at each of them 
Mr. Lowder delivered a fervent address. Three hours were 
occupied in the circuit, the intervals of the addresses being 
filled up by the singing of hymns. A large crowd gathered 
round the processionists, and the solemn nature of the 
scenes represented, the fervour of the address, and the 
strangeness of the whole occurrence, seem to have produced 
an over-awing impression upon the spectators. The oc- 
currence has caused a great amount of criticism, mainly in 
consequence of the unblushing imitation of Romish prac- 
| tices which for the first time in the island has been performed 
in connection with a Protestant Church. Others have com- 
mented very justly on the pernicious principle underlying 
such religious services, the introduction into the worship of 
God of practices which have no warrant in His Word, and 
| which are in flagrant opposition to all that was done and 
appointed by our Lord and his Apostles. And others have 
adverted to the ultimate effects of the system which aims at 
| rousing men’s hearts by elaborate pictures of the material 
sufferings of Christ on the cross. The tendency to this 
materialism, it is said, is very striking in such quarters as 
that which has been adverted to, and even from sources 
from which nothing of the kind was to be looked for, con- 
tributions are made towards it. One of these sources, dis- 
covered by a writer in the Daily News, is said to be the 
Sunday Magazine, in whose April number a hymn translated 
by the Rev. W. Arnot from Paul Gerhardt, ‘‘offends grie- 
vously in this respect.”” ‘To show how little occasion there 
is for this criticism we reprint the first three stanzas, the 
only ones to which the criticism can possibly be applied, 
requesting our readers to turn to our last number and read 
the whole hymn :— 
‘‘ Head, blood-besmeared and wounded, 
With grief and shame bent down! 
Head, jestingly surrounded, 
With plaited thorns for crown! 
Head in whose light reflected 
The angels erst did shine, 
Despised now and rejected, 
All hail! Redeemer mine! 
* Oh face, before whose glory 
The worlds shall shrink away, 
Defiled and bruised and gory, 
Thou lookst on me to-day. 
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Whence comes this livid whiteness ? 
What hand hath quenched in night 
That eye of heavenly brightness, 
That fount of living light ? 
“The hues of health have faded 
From that care-wrinkled cheek ; 
These lips, forlorn and jaded, 
Part, but lack force to speak. 
The might of death hath quenchéd 
Thy comeliness at length, 
And from Thy body wrenchéd 
The sinews of its strength.” 
We hope the day will never come when a sickly fastidious- 
ness of taste shall prevent Christians from looking upon this 
picture, in which we maintain that the external marks of 
Christ’s suffering are neither more nor less prominent than 
they are in the word of God. To us it is quite evident that 
the taste which objects to such a picture must be equally 
scandalised by Isaiah’s representation of the visage so 
marred more than any man and the form more than the 
sons of men; by St. Luke's narrative of the agony and 
bloody sweat; by St. John’s emphatic reference to the 
blood and water that issued from the pierced side; and by 
the same Apostle’s striking vision of the Lamb as it had 
been slain that stood in the midst of the throne. Our 
rinciple is that we are neither to go beyond the Scripture 
Fike the incumbent of St. Peter’s in the East, nor fall below 
it like the critic in the Daily News ; and if we do so, we are 
quite sure that the outward tokens of Christ’s sufferings 
will not serve to harrow the feelings of worshippers but to 
feed their faith; not to nourish a sensationalism which 
craves revolting pictures, but to deepen a devotion which 
feels how great was the price of its redemption, and how 
deep its obligation to render a spiritual service in return. 


Scotland two illustrious men have been addressing their 

constituents in the Universities of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow, of which, respectively, they are Lord Rectors. It 
is always interesting to mark the line of counsel in which 
such men as Mr. Froude and Lord Stanley address the 
educated youth of the country. As might have been 
expected, Mr. Froude’s was like the address of a literary 


| man, and Lord Stanley’s of a man of action and affairs. 


| 
| 


Mr. Froude, who in his history, as well as in an address 
delivered at Edinburgh, had formerly expressed his admira- 
tion of the character and work of John Knox, started with 
him in his rectorial speech at St. Andrews. He referred to 
the story of John Knox as a galley slave, prophesying, 


| when looking at St. Andrews from the sea, that he would 


yet glorify God in that place, and then to the scene that 
took em in Knox’s old age, when he called the students 
round him in the yard of the college, and exhorted them 
“to know God, and stand by the good cause, and know 
their time well.” Mr. Froude’s address was a kind of 
application of Knox’s counsel, in which he particularly 
urged his audience to be practical, insisted that education 
ought to be much more practical than it was, and among 
other things complained of the great want of the practical 
element in pulpit discourses. Lord Stanley urged on his 
audience to see to it that they paid their debt to the world. 
Every man was a consumer, was indebted to the labour of 
others, but every man ought also to be a producer, in the 
wider meaning of that term. Whether a man possessed an 
aeemance or not, he ought to be a worker, and no high- 
minded man would be content to leave the world in its 
debt—having received from the energies of others services 
which he had never repaid by any efforts of his own. It is 
impossible not to be struck by the aptness of such counsels 
in the present state of things. The question arises, Why 
should they occur only in rectorial addresses ? Why should 
they not be found among the habitual lessons of the pulpit? 
As given by Mr. Froude or Lord Stanley, they appear in an 
isolated form, separated from those views of divine truth by 
which such counsels become practicable, which give force to 
the sense of responsibility, and generate exertion for the 
world’s good. Mr. Froude’s wholesale charge against the 
clergy, that, so far as their sermons indicate, they are 
wholly indifferent to the growth of immorality, and are 
interested only in the colour of ecclesiastical petticoats, is 
one of those exaggerations that, by their very extravagance, 
fail of their end. But surely there is room for a closer 








alliance in the pulpit than is often found, between truth and 
life, between what we are to believe and what we are todo, 
and much demand for a style of instruction and exhortation 
that keeps closely in view the actual temptations, difficulties, 
and troubles of young and old, and at once summons and 
encourages them to pursue the appropriate Christian path. 


[THE subject of intemperance forces itself increasingly on 

public attention in England. The form of the evil 
against which effort is specially called out relates to the 
licensing of beer-shops. Some would have these utterly 
suppressed ; others would have the license to be conferred 
by the magistrates, instead of being granted, as it is at pre- 
sent, by the excise. The cases are said to be numerous in 
which the keepers of public-houses, when deprived of their 
license by the magistrates, have applied to the excise for a 
beer-house license, and have been able to continue, in an 
aggravated form, the nuisunce that had been apparently 
suppressed. Beer-shops are often connected with receiving- 
houses for stolen goods, and disreputable houses of every 
kind. Many persons who would fain keep them quietly and 
respectably find it impossible to do so, because the competi- 
tion of neighbouring shops is so keen, where vicious attrac- 
tions are held out to entice customers. A committee of the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, presided 
over by Archdeacon Sandford, has just issued a report on 
the whole subject of intemperance. There is nothing very 
new in its statements or its suggestions; but as an indica- 
tion of the course of public opinion, and as a means of 
stimulating it, the report is valuable. The writer sees clearly 
to what an extent the multiplication of facilities for intem- 
perance, during the last forty or fifty years, has served to 
increase the vice. It is most true that “the secret of the 
extensive failure of the means hitherto employed lies almost 
entirely in this—we have permitted the multiplication of 
agencies in our midst which have a direct tendency to de- 
moralise the people; we have allowed interested parties to 
place greater and greater temptations to intemperance in 
the way of the working classes. Forty or fifty years 
ago gin palaces, beer-shops, singing and dancing saloons, 
were unknown; since then they have been multiplied 
with terrible rapidity, and the results are appalling. It 
is a matter of painful significance that men of posi- 
tion, wealth, influence, and power possess a large per- 
sonal interest in the consumption of intoxicating drinks. 
It is well known that large capitalists, such as brewers, 
distillers, and others in the commission of the peace, and 
even occupying seats in the legislature, own public-houses, 
which they let at high rents, thereby necessitating their 
tenants to resort to all sorts of inducements to attract people 
to their houses, for the purpose of drinking. Indeed the 
inevitable result of increased competition must be, the 
devising and multiplication of means to attract customers, 
and stimulate their appetite for drink. It is notorious, and 
has again and again been brought to the notice of the 
authorities, that the agency of prostitution and other pro- 
vocations to lust is largely employed by the keepers of 
beer-shops and low public-houses, and that thousands of 
young persons are in this way enticed to their ruin.” It 
is stated in this report, that in the Province of Canterbury 
there are upwards of one thousand parishes in which there 
is neither beer-house nor public-house, and where, in conse- 
quence of the absence of these inducements to crime and 
pauperism, according to evidence supplied to the committee, 
the intelligence, morality, and comfort of the people are 
such as the friends of temperance would have anticipated. 
Under the auspices of the “ Beer-house Licensing System 
Amendment Association,” a bill is now before the House of 
Commons, having for its object to transfer the granting of 
licenses from the excise to the magistrates. A memorial 
for the same purpose was recently presented to the Premier 
and the Home Secretary, having the signatures of 3,000 
magistrates and 300 mayors. 


HOLY week, in various Catholic countries, has been spent 

in the usual fashion, the clergy exerting themselves 
here and there to produce some spectacle more than ordi- 
narily sensational, in order to excite the dull sensibilities of 
the people. Such a procession as that of the incumbent of 
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St. Peter’s, in the east of London, would have been simply 
nothing, for example, at Seville. Whoever selects the 
senses as the channel by which he is to try to lodge divine 
truth in the minds of the masses, must lay his eccount with 
a continual necessity for more excitement, because the dis- 
play that produces a certain degree of impression to-day 
will be less and less efficient as people get used to it. The 
Paso at Seville, however, which used at one time to attract 
80,000 visitors, is far less magnificent now than it once was. 
The paso isthe great feature of the shows or processions 
which, under the auspices of the seventeen brotherhoods of 
Seville, are carried on for three or more days, the different 
brotherhoods turning out in great numbers, sometimes 
attended by soldiers and men in armour. The paso, accord- 
ing to the correspondent of the Zimes, is a huge scaffold, 
borne on the shoulders of sixty men, whose persons are 
concealed, presenting large figures the size of life, with an 
_endless variety of devices and ornaments. Enormous sums 
are spent on the dresses of Madonnas and such like, and yet 
it is the complaint that the people show little animation. 
It was the same at the Carnival at Madrid. ‘The men,” 
says this writer, “‘had certainly the grace to doff their hats 
when the crucifix passed, but there was no interruption to 
the bantering talk or to the harmless flirtation. I heard 
also severe reproaches to the brotherhood that ‘ they did no 
good in the world.’ All their money goes to the getting 
up of these idle shows, not one farthing is left for those 
works of charity for which they were instituted, and 
the device of which they still bear in scarlet upon their 
sleeves.” On the other hand, the progress of the Evan- 
gelical movement, according to the same writer, is most 
remarkable: ‘ Almost daily services were performed at the 
Evangelical Chapel in the former Convent de las Virgenes, 
in the street bearing the same name. Of all the kingdoms 
or provinces of Spain, Andalusia, and of all the Andalusian 
cities, Seville is the place where the attempt to give the 
principle of freedom of creed and worship a practical illus- 
tration has met with the most encouraging success. An 
English gentleman, who attended an evening service on 

Friday, assured me that the assembled congregation 
numbered no less than 500, while the communicants were 
180. I can bear witness that yesterday, Easter Sunday, 
when twelve o’clock at noon was appointed as the hour of 
the first service, people began to crowd the little room used 
as a chapel at half-past ten, and that by eleven it was 
absolutely impossible, not only to find a seat, but even to 
obtain standing-room at the entrance. The present house 
of worship is found altogether inadequate to the wants of 
the congregation, and it will be necessary to look for better 
accommodation.” 

The movement which is thus in rapid development had 
been gradually prepared for in Gibraltar for some time 
back: “ Bibles, tracts, and even preachers, were smuggled 
in, together with bales of cotton and tobacco. Not a few 
of the discontented patriots and of the runaways from con- 
vents or episcopal seminaries sought a refuge on the rock, 
where they were plied with arguments of various nature 
of the Bible and other Societies in Great Britain, and where 
some of them became more or less sincere and willing con- 
verts to the views of Anglican or Presbyterian Protest- 
antism. Some of them were ordained as clergymen or 
ministers, but by far the greatest number took service as 
missionaries or ‘colporteurs ;’ and a few grains of the seed 
which was thus thrown in broadcast found in the deep and 
earnest disposition of mind characteristic of the lower 
Spanish classes, even in lively Andalusia, a favourable soil. 
Don Juan Bautista Cabrera, the pastor of the Evangelical 
chapel in-Calle de las Virgenes, is one of these men; he 
was, I believe, educated for the priesthood, and belonged to 
that society of ‘Brethren’ of.the-Pious Schools,’ which, 
under the name of Scolopii or Scolapii, had charge of a 
primary education of the children of the poorer classes both 
in Italy and Spain, as the ‘ Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes’ 
or ‘Ignorantins’ still have in France. Sefior Cabrera was 
for several years at Gibraltar, and travelled also to Eng- 





land, where he made himself favourably known. He then 
settled at Seville, before the revolution; and, as I said 
taught and preached privately among a few converts, till, 
at the fall of the old Bourbon Government, he applied for 
and obtained permission from the Revolutionary Junta to 
hire a room in an old convent, and is now in hopes of con- 
veying himself and his flock to one of the Romar Catholic 
churches, the abolition of which has been decreed by the 
city corporation.” 


(THE newspapers have been recording elaborately the pro- 

gress of the Prince and Princess of Wales in their visits 
to Egypt and the East. Not. the least interesting of the 
incidents that have fallen under our eye is their visit to the 
ragged school instituted by Miss Whately at Cairo. It is 
well known that the daughter of the distinguished Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, after rendering personal and valuable 
service in Dublin in the instruction of the most neglected 
class of children, entered on a similar undertaking when 
Providence transferred her lot to Cairo. When the idea of 
the Prince and Princess visiting a mission-school was 
thrown out in presence of an Egyptian dignitary, the 
remark provoked a sarcastic smile, for kings and princes, 
he observed, were not in the habit of visiting schools. 
Nevertheless both their Royal Highnesses made out a visit 
to the mission-school at Cairo, with its complgment of from 
two to three hundred children, Moslem and ‘@optic, mostly 
of the poorer classes, and were in no small degree gratified 
by the spectacle of so many young creatures under Christ 
tian instruction, learning to read God’s word, trained in 
habits of cleanliness and propriety, and forming a remark- 
able contrast to the children of the country, as usually seen 
in the villages and the streets. We have got-used to the 
expression ‘‘our city Arabs’’ in connection with the most 
neglected of our British youthful population; it is well 
that we should be reminded that there are literal Arabs 
standing in as much need as any others of Christian philan- 
thropy. 

Another traveller who has almost rivalled the Prince 
and Princess in the interest of his voyages, is the Rod 
Roy canoe. It has been conveying its owner through the 
hallowed scenery of the Holy Land, and its “log,” as pub- 
lished from time to time in the newspapers, is interesting 
chiefly as presenting notices of the land of Israel seen 
under circumstances with which no pilgrim or stranger 
within its borders had ever been familiar. A closing letter 
from the captain of the canoe gives some account of the 
Christian work at Jerusalem. Evidently the writer is afraid 
to say much. There is not, indeed, much to say of actual 
result; and he dwells rather on the energy, the hopeful- 
ness, and the devotedness of the labourers, as affording an 
assurance that in due time the blessing of God will come 
down. There is evident progress, however, at Bisho 
Gobat’s school for boys, where the numbers have incresdill 
as well as the general proficiency and especially the Scrip- 
ture knowledge of the pupils. At Joppa, he finds a little 
school for girls, where a young Scotch lady, with cheerful 
and self-denying zeal, does what Dorcas did of old. 


WE have to place in the list of the recently departed the 

Rev. Cuartes Brinces, so well known to a large 
circle of readers as the author of an Exposition of the 119th 
Psalm. Within the circle of his personal acquaintance, 
Mr. Bridges was known as a most devout and consistent 
Christian pastor, who lived both by the word of God and 
upon it, and most earnestly sought to advance the spiritual 
work of the gospel. For the last. fourteen years of his life 
he has been rector of Hinton Martell, Lord Shaftesbury 
having presented him to that parish when ‘his strength 
became hardly equal to the duties of a ‘more laborious 
charge. Mr. Bridges has been for some time in declining 
health; but when Lord Shaftesbury, on the 1st April, laid 
the foundation of the new parish church, no one anticipated 
that within sixteen hours the venerated rector of the parish 
was to pass to his rest, 
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